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The  purpose  ef  this  report  is  to  present  ;hs  results  of 
an  investigation  into  the  vse  of  objective:5.  Id  the  management 
of  Air  Force  operations/ fcia  order  tc  oanag «  its  many  and 
highly  diversified  activities,  top  management  of  tha  Air  Force 
Bust  delegate  decision  making  powers  tc  the  lowest  organisa¬ 
tional  unit  possessing  the  ability  to  make  the  rigr.t  decision. 
The  sheer  magnitude  cf  the  number  of  3u-'h  decisions  to  be  cade 
makes  this  management  philosophy  mandatory.  In  order  tc  make 
sound  decisions,  persons  using  these  powers  cue h  know  at  ell 
times  where  the  Air  Force  is  going  and  how  their  decisions 
affect  not  only  the  future  course  of  their  own  organisation  but 
that  of  other  organizations  as  well.  The  ability  to  operate 
effectively  and  efficiently  under  a  decentralised  management 
philosophy  will  vary  directly  with  the  ability  to  define  speci¬ 
fic  goals  or  objectives  for  each  organizational  element.  Tks 
probability  cf  making  sound  decisions  would  appear  to  incret.se 
in  direct  proportion  tc  the  correct  understanding  of  these 
objectives  at  any  level  in  an  organization. 

Literature  in  the  management  science  field  stresses  the 
importance  of  objectives  and  the  need  for  adequate  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  them  at  all  levels  of  the  ergani zacion. 

In  discussing  *the  principle  of  the  objective*  L.  UrvicJc  (1) 
states  that: 

■There  must  be  an  objective.  That  sounds  obvious. 

But  if  undertakings  are  analyzed  in  detail  it  is  quite  extra¬ 
ordinary  how  many  undertakings  and  pares  cf  under takings  are 
discovered  which  are  just  going  along  by  their  own  momentum 
with  only  the  vaguest  and  most  hazy  idea  cf  where  they  are 
trying  to  go  or  why.*  (?,  26) 

Kolden,  Fish,  and  Smith  (2)  state  that: 

* There  is  nothing  about  an  organization  mere  important 
than  its  future.  Owners,  management  and  employees  and  society 
in  general  are,  or  should  be,  more  concerned  about  where  a 
company  is  going  than  where  it  has  teen.  In  any  institution 
the  responsibility  for  visualizing,  initiating,  and  achieving 
future  objectives  rests  with  its  top  management.*  (p.  1; ) 

It  can  bo  assumed  that  every  logical  person  has  an  objec¬ 
tive  which  coincides  with  ths  effort  (or  lack  of  it)  b.s  exerts. 
Whether  or  not  he  can  "define"  his  objective  will  depend  on 
many  factors:  his  intelligence,  his  philosophy  of  life,  the 
abstractness  or  concreteness  cf  his  objective  and  many  other 
variables.  His  objective  may  be  to  *get  along  and  do  the  best 
1  can*  or  to  "do  as  little  as  I  can*.  Nevertheless,  it  may  bs 
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assumed  that  he  does  have  an  objective  and  that  his  efforts  are 
indicative  of  the  direction  which  he  wishes  or  does  not  wish  to 
go. 


When  the  person  is  considered  as  part  of  an  organized 
effort,  however,  the  picture  changes.  His  personal  objectives 
say  bear  no  relationship  to  the  objective  of  the  organized 
effort.  It  is  highly  probable  that  his  contriDution  to  the 
organized  effort  is,  to  him,  a  Deans  to  an  end  and  he  will 
osntribute  so  long  as  his  personal  objectives  ars  served*  The 
personal  objective  of  the  individual  is  related  to  the  objective 
of  the  organization  only  as  the  attainment  of  the  component 
Objective  assigned  to  the  individual  as  part  of  an  organization 
permits  him  or  provides  him  with  a  means  tc  an  end.  whereby  his 
personal  objective  is  attained. 

The  person!  1  contribution  of  groups  of  individuals  in  an 
organized  effort  must  sten  from  the  need  for  their  contribution 
in  attaining  the  objective  of  the  orgfnizat.ion  us  a  whole.  In 
the  management  of  organized  efforts  there  must,  therefore*  be 
some  method  or  system  by  which  individual  organizational 
elements  are  given  their  proper  place  and  purpose  m  the  total 
endeavor.  This  place  and  purpose  raist  be  continuously  revised 
as  the  total  objective  of  the  organization  varies.  This  re* 
port  presents  the  results  of  a  study  which  was  designed  to 
develop  a  concept  of  hew  this  should  be  done  and  to  determine 
the  degree  to  which  the  Air  Force  applies  this  concept  in  the 
management  of  its  operations. 

Given  this  assignment,  the  rasa arch,  group  developed  and 
presents  herein  a  theory  of  how  objectives  should  be  utilized 
in  the  management  of  organized  efforts.  Much  of  the  thinking 
behind  this  theory  has  been  extracted  from  the  works  of  profes¬ 
sionals  in  the  field  of  scientific  management.  The  primary  task 
of  the  group  was  to  organize  and  correlate  much  of  this  thinking 
and  to  evolve  a  model  system  which  utilized  objectives  for 
management  purposes.  Having  developed  the  model,  the  group 
then  undertook  to  develop  a  questionnaire  which  was  designed 
to  determine  the  degree  to  which  Air  Force  organizations  actu¬ 
ally  utilize  objectives  in  the  management  of  AF  operations. 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  and  the  findings,  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  conclusions  cf  the  group  are  included  in  this  report. 
To  the  maximum  extent  possible  the  raw  data  extracted  from  the 
questionnaires  are  included  so  that  readers  may  judge  their 
individual  opinions  on  this  matter  in  relation  to  the  opinions 
of  those  who  answered  the  questionnaire. 

In  evaluating  the  theory  developed  by  the  research  group, 
the  reader  should  consider  each  concept  in  the  light  cf  its 
usefulness  to  him.  There  is  much  more  to  be  done  before  the 
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theory  can  be  considered  a  firm  basis  for  action.  Concepts 
are  worthwhile  only  to  the  degree  that  they  are  useful  in 
helping  to  understand  a  particular  phenomenon.  The  research 
group  is  hopeful  that  the  concepts  presented  herein  are  use¬ 
ful  to  those  who  agree  and  will  stimulate  the  development  of 
other  useful  concepts  by  those  who  disagree. 

In  judging  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the 
report  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  project.  The  total  time  limit 
for  the  entire  pro ject  was  approximately  three  months.  This 
limited  both  the  scope  and  method  employed  since  a  completed 
report  was  desired  at  the  end  of  this  time.  Attention  is 
invited  to  the  fact  that  the  methodology  was  actually  experi¬ 
mental  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  group.  The 
reader  is  cautioned  that  the  problem  was  not  subjected  to  a 
tried  and  proven  research  technique  and  the  results  should  be 
judged  accordingly.  The  group  recognizes  that  the  sample  of 
the  population  to  whom  the  questionnaire  was  distributed  was 
extremely  limited. 

The  research  group  wishes  to  convey  its  appreciation  to 
the  staff  and  advisers  of  the  Advanced  Logistics  Course  and  to 
those  who  contributed  as  lecturers  and  advisers  during  the 
academic  phase  of  the  course.  A  particular  debt  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  Dr.  R.  C.  Davis  of  the  Ohio  State  University.  Many 
of  the  ideas  herein  are  extracted  or  generated  from  the  study 
of  his  concepts  as  outlined  in  his  book ,  The  Fundamentals  of 
Top  Management .  (3)  A  special  word  of  thanks  is  also  paid  to 
Lt  Colonel  J.  D.  Walsh  of  the  USAF  and  Mr.  V.  A.  Beckdahl  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  Research  Foundation  for  their 
patience  in  listening  to  the  ideas  (both  good  and  bad)  of 
the  research  group.  A  special  word  of  appreciation  is  due  to 
those  who  make  the  Advanced  Logistics  Course  possible . 

The  group  is  hopeful  that  this  report  will  stimulate 
thinking  within  the  Air  Force  on  the  use  of  objectives  as  a 
management  tool,  and  that  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
management  of  Air  Force  operations  will  be  increased  thereby. 
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The  literature  cf  management  science  is  replete  with 
statements  as  +o  the  nature  and  importance  of  objectives.  The 
problem  of  how  to  use  objectives  in  the  management  of  organ¬ 
ized  efforts  appears  to  elude  even  these  who  devote  considerable 
attention  to  definition  of  its  nature  and  the  stature  of  its 
importance.  The  efforts  of  the  research  group  were  dirseted 
first  toward  the  development  of  a  concept  of  how  objectives 
should  be  used  in  managing  organized  efforts 0  Secondly,  the 
research  group  attempted  to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
organizations  in  the  Air  Force  manage  and  are  being  managed 
in  conformance  with  this  theoretical  concept  and  the  belief 
of  these  organizations  in  regird  to  the  importance  of 
•management  by  objectives* „ 

In  the  development  of  a  concept  of  how  objectives  should 
be  used  in  the  management  of  organized  efforts,  the  research 
group  concluded  the  following: 

i 

(1)  In  any  organized  effort  there  exist  two  funda¬ 

mental  objectives,  that  cf  providing  f  service  oi  value  to 
meet  a  desire  cr  requirement,  and  that  cf  maintaining  the 
existence  of  the  organization  over  the  time  span  the  service 
or  value  must  be  provided,  ; 

(2)  An  organization  is  effective  to  the  degree  that 
objectives  are  attained,  i.e,,  it  provides  a  needed  value  or 
service  and  maintains  itself  over  the  time  span  the  value  or 
service  is  required, 

(3)  Each  of  the  component  objectives  necessary  to 
the  attainment  of  the  total  objective  must  be  assigned  to  one 
of  the  elements  of  the  organization. 

(4)  Parent  organizational  elements  must  provide 
their  subordinate  organisations  with  specific  missions  and 
must  assign  specific  objectives  (objectives  specified  in  terms 
of  quantity,  quality,  and  time)  to  these  organizations, 

(5)  Subordinate  organizations  must  use  specific 
objectives  to  determine  the  resources  necessary  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  specified  objectives  and  to  manage  their  operations. 

(6)  Definition  of  objectives  should  be  included  as 
en  important  management  fun* cion  in  addition  to  the  normal 
management  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  directing,  co¬ 
ordinating  and  controlling. 
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In  determining  the  degree  to  which  Air  For-.?  management 
practices  cc'.rcxde  with  the  concepts  of  the  research  group, 
the  group  developed  and  submitted  a  questionnaire  to  944  Air 
Force  organization?  „  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  the 

division  level  at  both  6ha  headquarters  organisation  and  the 
field  activities  of  seven  major  commands  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States 0 

Analysis  of  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire,  as  shown 
in  Figure  I,  indicates  thai  only  9 «5%  hf  these  activities  are 
managed  in  s crust  confccroance  with  the  criteria  established 
by  the  group  (Ca^gcry  a.  organizations),  This  criterion  de¬ 
manded  that  tie  organizations  have  written  sta*ements  of  mis¬ 
sions  and  specific  objectives!  given  to  them  by  higher  authority 
and  that  they  mist  "use  these  specific  objectives  to  compute 
resources  requirements.  When  the  criterion  was  relaxed  to  per¬ 
mit  development  of  missions  and  specific  cb jestivas  by  the 
respondent  organisations  with  the  approval  cf  thair  parent 
organizations,  =>n  additional  21,9%  of  the  tr-tai  (Category  B 
organization? )  qualified,  Finally,  vtsn  the  criterion  was 
relaxed  to  permit  spacific  objectives  to  be  developed  by  the 
organization  from  various  sources  such  as  letters,  manuals, 
program  documents,  etc,,  another  49 ,8%  (Category  C  organiza¬ 
tions)  of  the  t;tal  qualified.  Eighteen  and  nine  tenths  (18*9%) 
did  not  qualify  under  any  criterion  (Category  D  organizations). 

Whan  measured  against  the  criterion  of  whether  or  not 
thqr  assigned  specific  missions  and  specif;.;  objectives  to 
their  subordinate  organizations  and  used  these  .specific  ob¬ 
jectives  to  measure  the  performance  of  subordinate  organi¬ 
zations,  approximately  53%  (Category  X  organizations)  of  all 
of  the  687  organizations  qualified.  Figure  I  indicates  how 
this  number  was  proportioned  between  Category  A,  B,  0  and  D 
organizations • 

When  asked  whether  or  not  they  believed  that,  written 
etatements  of  missions  and  objectives  were  vitally  necessary, 
helpful,  or  not  necessary,  61%  cf  all  the  respondents  indicated 
that  they  believed  that  a  mission  statement  was  vitally 
necessary,  38%  believed  that  it  was  helpful  and  only  1% 
believed  that  it  was  net  needed.  Fifty  percent  (50%)  indicated 
that  they  believed  a  written  statement  of  objectives  is  vitally 
necessary,  47%  stated  that  they  believed  that  this  written 
statement  is  helpful,  and  cnl>  3%  indicated  that  they  believed 
it  is  not  necessary,  (Figures  XVIII  and  XIX  illustrate  the 
above  statistics,)  Only  23%  (Category  Y  organizations)  of  the 
respondents  believed  •'■tat  both  written  statements  cf  missions 
and  specific  objectives  were  vitally  necessary  for  management 
purposes.  The  distribution  of  these  respondents  by  Category 
A,  B,  C  and  D  is  also  shown  in  Figure  I. 
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SUMMARY  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESPONDENTS 
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L  NOT 

la  accordance  with  the  ahaceirerT.  a.?  the  problem  as 
given,  tho  research  group  arrived  at  tvo  distinct  sets  of 
conclusions ,  one  ait  as  to  what  ''ansrild  he5'  and  one  re¬ 
garding  the  O  ..1  V  wj> tx'.’S  ^ 


Vith  re3pect  so  the  “should  he®  or  theory  port: on  of 
the  research  report,  the  pcssaron  group  presorts  a  concept 
of  its  own  but  believes  si* at  it  h?.e  only  scratched  thtj  sur¬ 


face  of  how  objectives  u:*n  c-  u-=d  in  th 
organised  efforts.  The  group  arrived  at 


uagexent  of 
i  conclusion  as  to 


a  situation  which  should 
any  specific  mechanics  as 


exist:  r.t  did.  not  discover  or  develop 
to  hc>-  its  situation  should  be 


brought  about.  It  is  t.b.s  epi 
efforts  should  be  expend*-!  by 
of  management  to  bo  uccd  for 

problems. 


v.c.  of  the  gr  .up  that  additional 
the  iir  Force  to  develop  concept a 
c-lut:..  r..  of  Air  Force  management 


Vith  respect  to  the  findings  .res ultirg 
questiemairs,  the  group  ve.s  forced  to  conch 
the  theory  to  be  correct  n.ud  the  aatpie  rvpr 
population,  a  large  mr-Joraty  cf  Air  Feres  or 
not  (or  beilsva  they  era  act;  being  r?.vr.sg<-d 


iron  the  survey 
ude  that,  ac.3umj.ng 
•flssntatiro  of  the 
jkBzi  ^ cf* »  o.*is 
in  tor*n>  of 


specific  objectives.  About  h'/.if  ubv. 
dinate  organizations 


ran, •gang  their  sub or- 
ific  vs j-sohi  vea  •  . 


Analysis  of  the  data  without  ref?: 
indicates  that  Category  0  ergeri cation; 
the  total.  The  diffsi\v..ti;-..:.n.g  che.r^.r; 
organizations  is  that  trey  :xnr.-*ce  or  t; 

objectives. 


enca  to  the  model 
„s pretest  k3»:'-%  cf 
aria tic  of  Category 
a  b.".a:a  of  informal 
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The  research  group  believes  uh?t  tbs  identification  of 
the  basic  concept  under  which  Air  Forex  organisations  are 
managing  and  being  monoged  should  be  the  j'-ct  cf  a 
separate  research  effort. 
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THE  NATURE 


OF 


OBJECTIVES 
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Tbe  importance  of  objectives  in  the  management  of  organized 
efforts  is  well  documented .  To  mention  a  few  sources; 

Dr.  R.  C.  Davis  (3)  states  that;  "It  is  evident  that  the 
business  objective  is  of  primary  importance.  It  must  be  the 
starting  point  of  thought  and  action  in  the  conduct  of  business 
operations. . .its  requirements  should  be  specified  with  respect 
to  quantity,  quality,  time  and  expense."  (p.  90) 

Holden,  Fish  and  Smith  (2)  state;  "There  is  nothing  about 
an  organization  more  important  than  its  future.  Owners,  management 
employees  and  society  in  general  are  or  should  be  more  concerned 
about  where  a  company  is  going  than  where  it  has  been.  In  any 
institution,  the  responsibility  for  visualizing,  initiating  and 
achieving  future  objectives  rests  with  its  top  management.  The 
more  specifically  the  future  course  of  a  company  is  conceived 
and  defined,  the  more  likely  is  its  realization.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  observed  during  the  course  of  this  study  is  for 
more  adequate  planning  and  clarification  of  future  objectives, 
both  near-term  and  long-range."  (p.  4) 

0 

Manley  Hove  Jones  (4)  &tates  that:  "To  make  gcod  decisions, 
men  'and  companies'  must  select  goals  that  have  real  meaning  to 
them;  and  they  must  convert  the  vague  images  ir.  their  minds  into 
more  explicit  mental  pictures,  which  they  can  freme  in  words.  Tne 
idea  is  useful  only  when  these  goals  are  visualized  as  specific 
things  wanted  by  a  particular  person  (or  particular  company). 
Secondly,  he  (or  it;  must  also  move  down  a  step  to  what  we  are 
calling  the  intermediate  goals  -  to  the  means  of  achieving  the 
ultimate  goals.  This  brings  us  a  step  nearer  the  point  where 
we  can  take  some  action."  (p.  12) 

Considering  the  intrinsic  nature  of  objectives,  Dr.  R.C,  Davis 
(3)  describes  objectives  as  beirg  "values".  He  states  that;,  "An 
objective  may  be  any  value  or  values  that  are  needed  or  desired  by 
any  individual  or  group,  provided  that  the  latter  is  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifice  or  effort  to  obtain  them.  The  values  may  "he 
any  satisfaction  of  a  need  or  desire."  (p.  90) 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  all  organized  efforts 
must  have  as  their  objective  the  creation  of  valuers)  required  by 
the  recipient  or  customer  while  at  the  same  time,  acquiring  the 
value(s)  necessary  to  maintain  the  organization.  The  organization 
must  be  maintained  over  the  span  of  time  required  for  the  continued 
provisioning  of  values  to  the  recipients.  In  tne  economic  world  ' 
a  business  oust  receive  equal  or  more  value  in  excnargs  for  the 
value  it  provides  if  it  is  to  continue  in  business .  Insofar  as 
government  organisations  are  concerned  (or  ar,y  agency  supported 
by  public  funds)  the  effectiveness  of  such  organizations  can  be 
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measured  by  determining  the  degree  to  which  euch  organizations 
provide  satisfactory  service.  Under  the  democratic  form  of 
government  it  is  assumed  that  the  electorate,  through  their 
representatives,  will  bring  about  discontinuance  of  such  organi¬ 
zations  when  the  service  is  unsatisfactory  or  when  the  cost  of 
this  service  is  considered  excessive  by  the  taxpayer.  "Profit" 
in  this  sense  is  primarily  a  political  phenomenon  of  convincing 
the  recipients  (tax  payers)  that  the  particular  services  are 
necessary  and  efficiently  provided. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  value  (objective)  created  by  an 
organization  has  two  different  worths.  Cae  of  these  is  the 
worth  of  the  value  to  the  customer  or  the  recipient  of  the  value. 
The  other  is  the  worth  to  the  organization  which  produced  the 
value.  The  first  worth  represents  what  the  customer  is  willing 
to  pay  or  exchange  for  the  value  and  the  second  is  what  the 
organization  is  willing  to  accept  in  exchange.  Organizations 
providing  values  can  exist  only  so  long  as  the  customers  deem 
these  values  to  be  of  euch  worth  that  they,  the  customers,  are 
willing  to  exchange  values  which  they  own  for  the  values  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  organization.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  may  not 
be  money  values;  these  values  may  be  efforts  of  individuals  to 
support  spiritual,  fraternal  or  social  organizations  by  contrib¬ 
uting  their  time  and  effort  to  the  success  of  the  organization. 
Taxpayers  deem  that  the  defense  provided  by  the  military  services 
be  worth  the  taxes  that  they  pay. 

It  is  not  intended  to  present  herein  an  economic  theory  of 
the  value  of  objectives.  What  is  intended  is  to  point  out  to  the 
reader  that,  in  discussing  the  nature  of  objectives,  it  must  be 
realized  that  an  organisation  must  have  a  two-fold  objective; 
first,  the  value  to  be  created,  and  second,  the  value  to  be 
received  as  a  result  of  this  creative  process. 

Figure  II  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the  values 
dispensed  and  the  values  received  together  wish  the  differing 
nature  of  the  balancing  system  in  private  business  compared  to 
the  Air  Force  (or  any  wholly  tax-supported  entity).  The  total 
value  created  by  the  organization  consists  of  the  values  created 
by  management,  labor,  physical  resources  and  capital  (if  any). 

The  sum  of  these  total  values  represents  the  worth  of  this  value 
to  the  organization  as  indicated  by  7W0.  This  is  the  worth  that 
the  organization  must  have  returned  to  it  for  the  value  it  has 
created.  This  value  also  has  a  worth  to  the  customer  (Vwc)  which 
may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as  its  worth  to  the  organization.  When 
the  worth  to  the  customer  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  worth  of 
the  value  to  the  organization,  trade  flows  and  the  economic  laws 
operate. 
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Congress 


In  the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  the  taxpayer  le  provided  vith 
a  defense  value  and  he,  through  his  elected  representatives  in 
Congress,  returns  values  to  the  Air  Force  in  order  that  the  Air 
Force  can  continue  to  provide  the  defense  the  taxpayer  desires. 

In  the  business  world,  changes  in  the  worth  of  a  value  or  values 
to  the  customer  is  felt  immediately  by  the  reduced  or  increased 
flow  of  values  to  the  organization. 

In  the  Air  Force  the  effect  of  returned  value  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  felt  in  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  values  necessary 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  organization.  The  changes  in 
the  worth  of  the  value  of  defense  to  the  taxpayer  are  translated 
to  the  Air  Force  by  Congress;  the  same  Congress  which  gives  the 
Air  Force  its  objective.  It  is  this  value  (objective)  which  the 
taxpayer  desires.  Military  organizations  must  manage  their 
operations  without  the  advantage  of  comparing  the  streams  of 
income  and  outgo  of  values  vith  the  same  direct  connection  of  a 
business  providing  a  value.  The  lead  time  to  produce  weapon 
systems  serves  to  further  complicate  this  situation  since  the 
values  being  received  today  by  the  military  will  not  create 
actual  defense  values  for  several  years  in  the  future. 

« 

In  considering  the  nature  of  objectives,  the  research  group 
claosified  objectives  as  being  "Specific"  or  "General".  "Specific" 
objectives  are  those  which  are  defined  in  terms  of  quantity, 
quality  ana  time.  "General"  objectives  are  values  which  are  not 
defined  it  quantitative  terns.  .  The  objective  "to  make  6.5#  profit 
on  invested  capital  after  taxes  during  the  next  calendar  year"  is 
a  Specific  objective.  "To  maximise  profit"  is  a  General  objective. 
"To  reduce  costs”, "To  maximize  efficiency",  "Minimum  aircraft  out 
of  commission  because  of  parts"  are  general  objectives.  "To  reduce 
manufacturing  costs  (code  101 )  by  10#  during  the  next  month  using 
the  prior  month's  costs  as  a  basis";. "zero  aircraft  out  of  commission 
because  of  parts  at  all  times"  are  statements  of  Specific  objectives. 

General  objectives  are  useful  in  establishing  the  direction  of 
progress  in  contrast  to  the  specific  goal  to  be  attained.  Henry  S. 
Denison  (5)  has  said:  "The  range  and  precision  of  man's  fore¬ 
knowledge  will  at  best  carry  him  only  a  few  years  ahead.  Of 
necessity,  then,  it  is  the  direction  of  progress  rather  than  the 
goal  of  progress  which  must  be  worked  out."  (p.  188) 

Specific  objectives  a  s  necessary  for  defining  the  immediate 
objectives  of  the  organization  which  require  the  application  of 
efforts  and  resources  to  obtain  the  values  which  are  desired  in 
the  immediate  future.  These  objectives  can  not  be  vague  and 
indistinct  since  they  require  that  specific  work  be  performed  and 
specific  values  be  created.  Specific  objectives  must  define  the 
value  to  oe  provided  to  the  customer.  Specific  objectives  must 
also  prescribe  the  values  the  organization  must  receive  in  return. 
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There  are  other  classifications  of  objectives  which  are 
not  germane  to  this  study.  R.  C.  Davis  (3)  discusses  many  dif¬ 
ferent  classification  characteristics  and  types  of  objectives. 

In  summary,  objectives  are  values  produced  by  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  These  values  have  two  distinct  characteristics;  one,  the 
worth  of  the  value  to  the  recipient,  and  second,  the  worth  of  the 
value  to  the  organization.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  objec¬ 
tives  are  classified  as  "General"  and  "Specific".  General  objec¬ 
tives  are  guides;  specific  objectives  are  goals  to  be  attained 
through  operations.  Military  organizations  are  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  business  firms  in  that  they  do  not  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  gauge  their  efficiency  and  effectiveness  by  direct 
comparison  of  outgoing  and  incoming  values.  In  the  absence  of 
this  opportunity,  the  definition  of  objectives  as  a  management 
tool  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  management  of 
operations  in  the  Air  Force. 
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OBJECTIVES  IN 


ORGANIZED  EFFORTS 


The  word  "organization"  may  be  used  (6)  in  the  sense  that 
work  may  be  organized,  t nougats,  facts,  people  and  many  other 
units  may  be  organized.  I*,  its  broadest  context  the  word 
"organization"  conveys  the  basic  concept  of  "bringing  together" 
or  "combining".  When  work  13  organized,  efforts  are  brought 
together  or  combined;  w-.er  facts  are  organized,  they  are  brought 
together  in  relation  to  each  other,  when  groups  of  people  are 
organized  they  are  brought  together  for  a  cosiuion  purpose.  In 
every  case,  certain  elements,  i.e.,  thoughts,  facts  and  people 
are  brought  together  cr  combined  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Ibe  purpose  for  bringing  together  these  elements  is  developed 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  mat  the  selected  elements,  when 
positioned  in  an  array  cr  order,  produce  a  whole  which  has  greater 
value  than  the  summation  of  tne  individual  values  of  the  elements. 
Qbe  whole  or  unit  has  value  or  usefulness  because  of:  one,  the 
Intrinsic  value  of  the  element  itself;  asd  second,  the  added  value 
provided  through  the  process  of  positioning  in  predetermined 
relationships.  Under  this  concept,  "organization"  may  be  defined 
as  the  "locating  of  selected  elements  in  predetermined  relationships 
for  the  purpose  of  empiv/ing  the  combination  as  a  single  entity.* 

Under  this  definition,  there  may  exist  human,  electrical, 
chemical,  biological,  mechanical,  and  other  types  of  organizations. 
Por  example,  a  common  clock  spring  is  a  mechanical  organization 
for  the  storage  and  release  cf  energy.  In  tnis  case,  molecular 
"elements"  are  located  in  predetermined  relationships  to  each  other 
for  the  immediate  purpose  of  storing  energy  and  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  operating  the  clock.  Tne  clc ck  itself  is  a  mechanical 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  time.  The  storage 
battery  is  a  chemical  organization  for  the  purpose  of  storing 
electrical  energy  threugn  the  positioning  of  selected  chemical 
elements.  An  electrical  thermostat  is  a  combination  electrical- 
mechanical  organization.  Organization  of  data  occurs  when  certain 
numbers  are  placed  in  predetermined  relationships  to  each  other 
for  the  purpose  of  addition,  multi  plication,  subtraction,  or 
when  charts  and  grapas  are  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  relationship  of  certain  facts.  The  human  body  is  a  biological 
organization.  Tne  organization  cf  human  efforts  is  a  process  of 
bringing  together  individuals  and  arranging  them  in  predetermined 
positions  and  relationships  In  order  to  accomplish  an  objective 
which  requires  the  pnysicaj  or  mental  efforts  of  more  than  one 
Individual. 

It  is  important  tc  note  that  this  definition  of  "organization" 
refers  to  both  the  type  cf  element  axid  tne  positional  relationship 
of  the  selected  elements.  For  example,  in  the  mechanical  clock 
the  various  gears  are  r^ade  of  selected  materials  and  are  established 
in  predetermined  positional  relationsnips  with  reference  to  each 
other.  The  successful  operation  of  the  mechanism  requires  that, 
in  addition  to  the  establi^nment  of  the  position  of  these  elements, 
the  manner  in  which  they  will  work  together,  i.e.,  their  operational 
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relationships  must  also  be  established.  This  Is  accomplished 
in  the  design  of  the  relative  size  of  gears,  number  of  gear 
teeth,  etc.  The  selection  of  the  various  elements,  their  posi¬ 
tioning  and  the  establishment  of  their  functional  relationships 
are  each  a  necessary  condition  for  organization.  The  combination 
of  all  three  requirements  represents  a  sufficient  condition  for 
organization,  (p.  17) 

In  relating  objectives  to  operations  it  is  a  trite  observa¬ 
tion  to  note  that  objectives  are  attained  through  the  performance 
of  operations.  What  is  not  trite  or  obvious  is  the  concept  of 
how  this  is  done.  In  his  paper  "Theory  of  Logistics",  (7) 

Colonel  E.  R.  Magruder  discusses  this  relationship  between  objec¬ 
tives,  policy,  strategy,  plans,  programs  and  operations. 

(Figure  III)  Starting  with  an  objective  the  first  activity  to 
be  accomplished  is  the  development  of  a  "concept  of  attainment" 
or  "strategy".  As  a  result  of  this  activity  a  selection  is  made 
of  one  of  several  or  many  ways  through  which  the  objective  can  be 
attained.  However,  all  strategies  which  might  produce  the 
objective  are  r.ot  eligible  for  consideration.  As  indicated  in 
the  chart  by  the  vertical  policy  bars,  the  function  or  purpose 
of  policy  is  to  restrict  the  seJection  of  the  strategy  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  principles  or  ground  rules.  These  restric¬ 
tions  limit  the  manner  in  which  the  objective  may  be  accomplished. 
For  example,  the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  foreign  governments  would  prevent  one  nation  from  adopting  a 
strategy  which  involved  the  provisioning  of  military  weapons  to 
assist  in  supressing  riots  or  disturbances.  If  one  government 
would  have  the  objective  of  maintaining  another  government  in 
power,  some  other  strategy  would  have  to  be  adopted.  Means  such 
as  financial  aid,  moral  persuasion,  economic  sanctions,  etc., 
would  be  possible  strategies  which  could  be  considered  provided 
that  there  was  no  conflict  with  established  policies.  On  a  much 
smaller  scale  the  housewife  may  elect  to  patronize  a  email  in¬ 
dependent  store  in  her  neighborhood  rather  than  a  large  chain 
store  because  of  a  policy  of  supporting  locally  owned  business. 

Her  strategy  in  purchasing  supplies  would  be  limited  by  this 
policy.  A  policy  of  procurinr  only  union  made  goods  by  members 
of  organized  labor  would  restrict  the  members  of  the  organization 
in  the  strategies  they  could  consider  and  adopt  in  making  their 
purchases . 

Once  this  strategy  has  been  decided  upon  and  determined  to 
be  within  the  boundaries  of  existing  policies,  the  next  activity 
is  to  assign  time-nhased  tasks  to  elements  of  the  organization. 

Each  task  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  selected  strategy  must 
be* assigned  to  some  organizational  element.  This  is  done  in 
the  planning  function.  A  plan  can  be  considered  as  the  present 
concept  of  a  series  of  sequential  and  concurrent  events  which,  if 
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FIGURE  III 
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brought  about  in  adequate  terms  of  quantity,  quality  and  time, 
possesses  a  presently  acceptable  probability  of  producing  the 
desired  objective.  The  plan  converts  the  strategy  into  time- 
phased  assignments  of  tasks  to  component  elements  of  the 
organization. 

A  program,  in  Air  Force  Terminology,  is  defined  as  (7)  "a 
projection  of  inventory  positions  or  operating  rates,  showing 
how  the  Air  Force  plans  to  get  from  a  current  position  to 
approved  objectives",  (p.  2)  A  program  gives  time  and  place 
utility  to  the  plan  by  specifying  the  present,  intermediate  and 
final  positions  tnat  have  been  approved  for  attainment. 

Operations  consist  of  the  time-phased  accomplishments  of 
the  requirements  of  the  plan  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  program.  It  is  through  the  performance  of  operations 
that  values  are  created. 

The  foregoing  charts  describe  the  relationships  between 
objectives,  policies,  strategy,  plans,  programs  and  operations 
without  reference  to  either  organization  or  to  time.  Figure  IV 
is  designed  to  show  the  sequence  of  these  related  activities  in 
time,  the  relation  of  these  activities  to  organization  and  the 
effect  of  change  on  these  activities  as  titoe  passes.  Given  an 
objective  to  be  attained  at  a  future  point  in  time,  the  sequence 
of  activities  of  selecting  a  strategy  developing  policy,  planning 
and  programming  follow  until  operational  activities  produce  the 
objectives.  As  thus  described,  the  operation  would  be  inter¬ 
mittent  or  cyclical.  In  actual  practice,  objectives  are  con¬ 
tinuously  being  revised,  policies  are  being  changed,  strategies 
modified,  etc,,  so  that  these  activities  become  continuous  ir. 
time,.  Their  development  and  change  exist  as  a  continuous 
function,  producing  a  continuous  stream  of  products.  The  diagram 
illustrates  that  there  is  a  continuous  flow  of  operations 
producing  a  continuous  series  of  objectives,  each  of  which  is 
a  stepping  stone  to  the  ultimate  objective.  The  ultimate  or 
long-range  objective  continues  to  recede  into  the  future  and 
remains  at  a  distance  fixed  by  the  length  of  time  over  which 
the  organization  attempts  to  perceive  its  long-range  objectives. 

The  present  status  is  the  result  of  attainment  of  past  objectives 
and  the  attainment  of  future  status  will  be  the  result  of  the 
change  in  the  present  status. 

Since  the  planning  function  prescribes  the  tasks  to  be 
performed  it  is  from  this  function  that  the  design  for  organization 
emerges.  The  tasks  must  either  be  assigned  to  existing  organiza¬ 
tional  elements  or  the  planners  must  anticipate  the  creation  of 
the  organizations  which  will  perform  the  tasks.  As  time  passes 
organizations  may  change  in  accordance  with  tae  changing  require¬ 
ments  of  the  plan.  Tae  assignment  of  a  continuing  task  through 

time  is  defined  as  a  mission.  The  fundamental  concept  illustrated 
by  the  chart  is  one  of  change. 
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Figure  V  illustrates  the  relationship  between  organization, 
management  and  missions.  The  small  circles  at  the  top  represent 
groups  of  continuous  activities;  in  this  case,  the  activities  of 
determining  requirements ,  the  activities  of  acquisition  and  the 
activities  of  distribution  which  have  been  identified  (?)  as 
constituting  the  totality  of  the  activities  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  all  Air  Force  Logistics  objectives.  It  is  possible 
to  organize  these  activities  in  two  ways.  They  can  be  organized 
by  placing  ail  of  those  which  have  to  do  with  the  determination 
of  requirements  together  in  one  organization,  all  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  activities  together  in  another  group,  and  all  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  activities  into  a  third.  The  activities  are  now  organized 
on  a  functional  basis. 

It  is  also  possible  to  organize  the  activities  on  a  product 
b?nis.  In  this  case  the  activities  involved  in  the  determination 
of  requirements ,  those  involved  in  acquisition  and  thoso  involved 
in  distribution  for  a  given  product  would  be  organized  into  one 
group;  the  activities  involved  in  determining  requirements,  ac¬ 
quiring  and  distributing  another  product  would  be  organized  into 
a  second  organization;  and  another  organization  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  activities  of  determining,  acquiring  and  distri¬ 
buting  smother  product.  This  proceeds  unt? I  all  of  the  products 
to  bo  acquired  and  distributed  have  been  covered.  The  activities 
are  now  organized  on  a  product  basis.  If  activities  are  organized 
on  a  functional  basis  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  the  or¬ 
ganization  io  assigned  a  mission  of  determining  requirements;  a 
accord  organization  is  assigned  a  mission  of  acquisition;  and  a 
third  organization  is  assigned  a  cdssior  of  distribution.  The 
mission  essigred  to  each  of  these  organizations  represents  the 
totality  of  the  continuing  activities  to  be  performed.  The 
activities  of  management,  i.e.,  to  plan,  organize,  direct,  co¬ 
ordinate  and  control  (8),  are  not  directly  related  to  the  objec¬ 
tives,  but  are  made  necessary  by  the  process  of  organization. 

Figure  VI  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  relationship  between 
missions  end  objectives.  Assuming  ths  assigrueut  of  the  managerjont 
activities  to  one  group,  the  determination  of  requirements  activities 
to  a  second,  the  acquisition  activities  to  a  tail’d,  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  activities  to  a  fourth  group,  it  is  now  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  this  organization  the  job  to  be  dene  or  the  objective  to 
be  attained.  The  determination  of  requirements  organization  must 
be  £33igned  the  specific  objective  of  determining  requirements  for 
a  given  product.  Activities  involved  in  acquisition  must  be  as¬ 
signed  ths  specific  objective  of  acquiring  a  specific  product,  and 
the  distributing  organization  assigned  the  task  or  specific  objective 
of  distributing  a  specific  product,  ns  time  passes,  each  of  these 
organizations  could  be  assigned  a  series  of  tasks  or  objectives. 
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k  NOT  REPRODUCIBLE 

The  chart  3i:v*’s  the  n3cisns::nt  of  objective?  A,  D,  era  E  to  the 
requirements  organization  ut  differing  points  iu  time;  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  E.  A,  and  D  at  a  different  time  and  the  distribution  of  C, 

E>  end  A  at  another  point  in  time.  ’"no  objective  c^-.v  change  while 
the  assigned  mission  remains  the  sar»e.  la  summary,  missions  are 
groups  of  continuing  aotivitieo  assigned  to  an  organizational 
element ;  objectives  are  the  pi*oducta  produced  by  the  application 
of  these  activities  in  acco/rplinhiag  specific  tasks. 

Pircre  VII  illustrates  the  function,  of  aana»jcs»out  control. 
Management  control  nay  he-  defined  (i>)  as  "the  function  cf  insuring 
that  the  plans  and  operations  of  an  organization  result  in  the 
attainrient  of  the  objectives  of  the  orgaaiup  lion".  (p.  4l',  There 
are  tvo  major  divisions  tc.  the  function  of  -ontrolj  Administrative 
Control  and  Operational  Control.  Aiaisictrativc  control  insures 
that  plans  have  an  acceptable  probability  of  producing  desired 
objectives  and  operational  control  insures  that  operations  confotn 
to  plans.  These  control  fractions  ore  performed  , •/-•rough  application 
of  the  proceucss  of  Perception,  ’Comparison,  Decision,  c.nd  Adjustment. 
In  the  application  of  j£ conin'*,  si  re  live  control  the  Perception  process 
obtains  information  eo  bo  the  objective  to  be  produced  and  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  series  of  events  specified  Vy  the  plan  which  ara 
intended  tc  produce  the  objective;  the  fiopr.risou  process  compares 
the  planned  interned! a be  objectives  with  the  step  by  step  preiictlra 
of  the  plan;  the  Decision  process  provides  the  moan  3  by  which  the 
necessity  for  adjustment  of  the  plan  or  change  in  the  objective  is 
deteimir.ed  and  finally  she  Adjustment  process  provider  the  moans 
by  which  the  plan  is  adjusted  or  the  objective’ is  changed.  In 
applying  these  processes  radar  th«  fraction  of  Operational  control, 
the  Perception  process  provides  -she  nouns  by  which  information  is 
obtained  as  to  the  status  of  ooercticnc  and  the  requirement  of  the 
plan  fo  m  XitlS  status  specified  by  the  plan  as  the  tine  and  for  the 
particular  operation  involved;  the  Comparison  process  7- rovic.es  the 
means  through  which  the  actual  status  of  the  operation" 13  connur-l 
to  the  planned  status  of  the  operation;  the  Decision  process  rrcviis? 
the  means  by  which  the  d^iersina+.ior.  is  made  as  to  whether  or’ not 
operations  should  be  adjusted,  rad  finally  the  Adjustment  process 
provides  the  means  by  which  operations  are  adjusted.  Control  of  an 
organized  effort  era  ce  attained  only  when  all  the  processes  of 
control  are  applied. 

Figure  VIII  shows  a  three  dimenclour.!  model  which  crab  in  os  the 
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its  individual  objective.  The  attainment  of  the  individual 
objectives  o?  each  of  the  organizations  results  in  the  attainment 
of  the  total  objective  of  the  organization.  For  example,  one 
plane  could  represent  the  activities  which  have  to  do  with  manu¬ 
facturing  a  product,*  the  second  plane  could  represent  the  activities 
assigned  the  mission  of  selling  the  product;  and  those  activities 
assigned  the  mission  of  distribution  could  be  represented  by  the 
third  plane.  In  each  of  these  organizational  planes  is  inscribed 
the  time-phased  continuing  relationship  between  objectives,  strategy, 
policy,  plans,  programs  and  operations  which  are  internal  to  the 
organization  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  given  objective.  The  cir¬ 
cular  rings  in  each  plane  represent  the  application  of  the  function 
of  control  by  that  organization.  The  large  ring  represents  those 
activities  which  insure  that  plans  have  an  acceptable  probability 
of  producing  the  objective  and  the  small  ring  represents  those 
activities  which  insure  that  operations  conform  to  plans.  The 
straight  bars  which  extend  from  one  plane  to  another  connect  the 
continuous  activities  of  selecting  strategies  developing  policies, 
developing  plans,  etc.  These  bars  represent  the  activity  of 
coordination  between  the  organizations  in  order  to  insure  the 
proper  time  phased  application  of  those  individual  activities 
necessary  to  the  proper  time-phased  accomplishment  of  the  total 
objective.  They  represent  the  medium  through  which  the  process 
of  adjustment  of  the  function  of  control  takes  place,  i.e.,  that 
consistent  strategies,  consistent  policies,  consistent  plans, 
consistent  programs,  and  consistent  operations  eventually  result 
in  the  continuous  production  of  the  successive  intermediate  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  organization  and  finally  its  ultimate  objective.  The 
white  bar  extending  across  the  front  of  the  model  represents  the 
passage  of  time. 

The  model  combines  the  several  concepts  previously  outlined 
in  this  section  and  is  intended  to  convey  the  basic  concept  that 
objectives  form  the  hard  core  basis  for  the  management  of  the 
continuing  activities  of  an  organized  effort. 

The  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  the  management  problem 
when  the  size  of  the  organization  is  increased  is  indicated  in 
Figure  IX.  The  organization  represented  is  that  shown  by  standard 
organizational  charting  techniques  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Each 
of  the  organizations  at  the  extremity  of  the  line  connects  the  four 
component  objectives  C],,  C2,  Cv  to  C4,  the  center  objective  (0)  is 
the  same  as  that  illustrated  by  the  triangular  bar  in  the  three 
dimensional  model.  The  problem  of  coordinating  all  of  the  activities 
of  these  organizations  toward  the  attainment  of  a  common  objective 
in  adequate  terms  of  quantity,  quality  and  time  is  extremely  complex. 
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In  actual  practice  the  application  of  the  processes  of 
control  results  in  the  selection  of  situations  which  are  known 
or  assumed  as  representative  of  the  combined  effect  or  result  of 
a  large  number  of  events.  Inventory  control  is  a  comparison  of 
the  results  of  all  the  events  involved  in  purchasing,  receiving, 
storing,  etc.  Personnel  turnover  is  considered  a  reliable  indicator 
of  events  designed  to  satisfy  the  motives  of  human  elements  of 
the  organizations.  The  profit  and  loss  statement  is  one  tool  for 
measuring  the  resultant  effects  of  many  events.  In  applying  the 
processes  of  administrative  control,  management  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  must  continuously  evaluate  the  actual  environment  which  is 
encountered  and  compare  it  to  the  environment  predicted  when  the 
events  were  specified  in  the  plan.  The  necessity  to  continuously 
identify  changes  in  objectives  is  obviously  vital.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  the  application  of  operational  control  is  obtaining 
an  adequate  basis  of  comparison. 

Practical  solutions  to  the  problem  of  control  are  essentially 
statistical  techniques  in  that  situations  selected  for  review  are 
assumed  as  representative  of  a  very  large  number  of  events.  This 
situation  occurs  due  to  the  physical  impossibility  of  applying 
the  processes  of  control  to  each  actual  or  planned  event.  The 
problem  of  control  is  the  determination  of  the  number  of  such 
situations  which  must  be  examined  in  order  to  obtain  adequate 
evaluation  of  the  efforts  of  the  organization  in  effectively  and 
efficiently  accomplishing  the  desired  objectives.  In  one  sense 
the  management  analysts  who  serve  the  managers  in  this  respect 
are  diagnosticians  of  the  management  health  of  the  organization 
as  a  whole.  In  applying  the  principle  of  management  by  exception 
they  develop  techniques  similar  to  those  of  the  doctor  when  he 
checks  the  patient's  blood  pressure,  pulse  rate,  temperature,  etc. 
They  look  for  reliable  indicators  of  the  state  of  health  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole  in  accomplishing  its  assigned  objectives. 

In  summary,  organizations  exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
attaining  objectives.  Continuous  changing  of  objectives  and  the 
methods  of  attaining  them  requires  continuous  adjustment  of  the 
operations  of  each  element  of  the  organization  in  order  to  assure 
attainment  of  the  total  objective.  Objectives  must  form  the  hard 
core  from  which  the  planning,  organizing  and  control  functions  of 
management  must  emanate.  It  is  this  hard  core  which  provides  the 
basic  point  of  reference  which  permits  the  organization  to  be 
managed  effectively. 
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MANAGEMENT 

BY 

OBJECTIVES 


R.  C.  Davis  (3)  states  that:  "The  organic  management 
functions  are  those  of  creative  planning,  organizing  and  control 
of  the  work  of  others  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  objec¬ 
tive,"  (p.  15*0  In  order  to  illustrate  the  difference  between 
the  use  of  specific  and  general  objectives  in  the  application  of 
the  management  control  function,  several  examples  are  useful. 

Let  us  assume  that  there  are  three  individuals  who  are  having 
difficulty  with  their  automobiles  and  decide  to  take  them  to  a 
garage  for  repair.  Each  of  these  individuals  has  a  concept  or 
idea  of  his  objective.  We  may  assume  that  each  has  the  some 
objective  which  is  to  restore  the  condition  of  the  car  to 
"normal  operation". 

The  first  individual  describes  the  nature  of  the  difficulty 
to  the  mechanic  and  instructs  him  to  look  it  over  and  if  he  finds 
anything  wrong  to  "fix  it".  The  owner  of  the  automobile  has  turned 
over  to  the  mechanic  the  complete  management  control  function.  The 
mechanic  applies  the  control  process  of  perception  when  he  investi¬ 
gates  the  wiring  connections;  he  applies  the  comparison  process 
when  he  checks  the  points  clearance;  he  decides  what  should  be 
changed  or  adjusted  and  he  adjusts  by  repairing  or  changing  that 
which  he  discovered  to  need  repairing  or  changing.  In  this  case 
the  objective  of  the  organized  effort  (owner-mechanic)  was  the 
mechanic's  concept  of  "normal  operation”  as  the  mechanic  defined 
it.  This  concept  of  "normal  operation"  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  owner.  The  owner  assumed  that  the  two  were 
the  same  when  he  gave  the  mechanic  the  general  objective  of 
"fix  it". 

By  delegating  his  management  responsibility,  the  owner  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  results  produced  as  being  the  objective  to 
be  attained  regardless  of  the  cost  or  resources  involved.  If  the 
mechanic  decided  to  completely  overhaul  the  engine,  the  owner  may 
have  objected  to  the  size  of  the  bill.  In  this  case  the  owner,  by 
default  of  management  control  prerogatives,  has  agreed  to  accept 
the  value  produced  and  its  concurrent  cost. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  powers  of  manage¬ 
ment  control  or  the  right  to  control  may  be  delegated  when  the 
parent  organization  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  specify  the 
value  to  be  produced  and/or  when  the  parent  organization  is 
willing  to  accept  the  values  produced  as  being  the  objective 
regardless  of  what  these  values  might  be. 

The  second  car  owner  adopts  a  slightly  different  approacn. 
Having  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  automobile  but  realizing 
that  the  cost  of  bringing  it  up  to  normal  performance  might  be 
more  than  he  would  be  willing  to  pay,  the  owner  consults  with  the 
mechanic.  The  owner  explains  the  symptoms  to  the  mechanic  and 
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the  mechanic  advises  the  owner  that  any  one  of  several  things 
might  be  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  In  so  doing  the  mechanic 
advises  the  owner  as  to  what  constitutes  "normal"  for  the  possible 
defective  operations  and  the  costs  of  bringing  each  of  these 
operations  up  to  normal.  The  owner  advises  the  mechanic  to 
repair  the  car  provided  that  the  cause  is  one  of  those  suggested 
by  the  mechanic  and  the  .'ost  does  not  exceed  a  specific  amount. 

In  this  case,  the  owner,  due  to  his  concern  over  the  possible 
cost  of  attaining  his  objective,  has  decided  to  control  the 
operation  a  little  more  closely  than  did  the  first  owner.  Real¬ 
izing  that  he  lacks  the  technical  knowledge  he  obtains  technical 
advice  and  decides  that  if  the  technical  difficulty  is  any  one 
of  those  suggested  by  the  mechanic  and  if  the  cost  of  rectification 
is  not  over  a  certain  figure,  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  results 
within  these  limits.  As  a  result  of  his  conference  with  the 
mechanic,  he  has  established  a  specific  objective.  By  limiting 
the  kinds  of  repairs  that  could  be  made  and  the  total  cost  of 
such  repairs,  the  owner  has  quantified  the  objective  for  the 
mechanic.  The  mechanic  can  now  control  his  operations  with  the 
assurance  that  the  results  will  be  acceptable  to  the  owner.  This 
Is  an  Illustration  of  management  by  exception  by  the  owner;  the 
exceptional  case  being  when  a  cause  other  than  that  anticipated  by 
the  mechanic  would  be  found  or  where  the  total  cost  would  exceed 
a  fixed  amount.  1 

In  examining  this  case  in  the  light  of  management  principles 
it  Is  evident  that  both  the  owner  and  the  mechanic  exercised  the 
management  control  function.  The  owner  was  convinced  that  the 
plan  was  capable  of  producing  the  objective  based  upon  the  advice 
given  to  him  by  the  mechanic.  The  principal  concern  of  the  owner 
was  the  assurance  that  both  he  and  the  mechanic  had  the  same 
concept  of  the  objective.  The  owner  was  also  concerned  over  the 
cost  of  attaining  this  objective  since  it  might  be  cheaper  for 
him  to  buy  a  new  car  rather  than  to  repair  the  old  one.  The  basic 
point  is  that  the  mechanic  was  given  the  opportunity  to  control 
his  work  to  attain  the  objective  which  both  understood.  This 
opportunity  was  created  when  the  owner  specified  the  objective 
and  the  worth  of  the  objective  to  him.  Within  these  limits  the 
mechanic  could  make  decisions  and  adjustments. 

The  third  car  owner  is  an  expert  mechanic.  Believing  that 
he  has  more  technical  knowledge  than  the  garage  mechanic,  he 
specified  a  series  of  operations  that  should  be  performed  and 
obtains  an  estimate.  Accepting  the  estimate  he  instructs  the 
mechanic  to  perform  certain  specific  operations.  Upon  receiving 
the  car  he  checks  to  make  sure  that  all  of  the  operations  were 
performed,  accepts  the  car  and  pays  the  bill. 
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The  third  car  owner  has  net  defined  any  objective  to  the 
mechanic  -  either  general  or  specif ic  fie  has  delegated  the  work 

to  the  mechanic;  he  haa  not  delegated  any  management  powers  or 
responsibilities.  He  alone  exercises  the  Perception,  Comparison 
and  Decision  and  Adjustment  processes  of  control.  Since  the 
mechanic  accepts  the  authority  of  the  owner  (and  his  money)  he 
carries  ovt  the  adjustment  operations  as  the  owner  specified  them. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  mechanic  can  produce  the  objective 
without  any  knowledge  of  v,  t  it  is.  His  personal  abjective  is 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  and  satisfy  the  owner.  He  has  no 
responsibility  for  results  -  only  for  carrying  out  the  instructions. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  methods  Indicates  that  the  principal 
difference  is  in  the  degree  to  which  the  owner  specifies  the 
objective,  the  degree  to  which  he  and  the  mechanic  divide  the 
control  function.  The  first  owner  provided  a  very  general 
objective  with  no  limitations  on  what  was  to  be  done  or  its  cost. 

The  second  owner  specified  an  objective  in  terms  of  both  what  was 
to  be  done  and  its  cost.  The  third  owner  provided  no  objective, 
either  general  or  specific.  The  degree  of  application  of  the 
control  processes  by  the  owners  increased  from  the  first  owner  to 
the  third  owner  with  the  corresponding  decrease  in  freedom  for 
application  of  the  control  processes  by  the  mechanic.  The  second 
car  owner  divided  the  management  control  responsibility  between 
himself  and  the  mechanic  and  utilized  the  management  capability 
of  the  mechanic  while  still  retaining  some  degree  of  control. 

If  this  analogy  is  extended  to  a  larger  organization,  the 
effect  of  different  techniques  is  more  apparent.  In  the  case  of 
an  owner  of  a  small  manufacturing  organization  (which  is  organized 
into  a  production,  sales  and  distribution  organization),  the  choice 
of  methods  may  be  much  more  important.  If.  this  case  the  demand 
upon  his  time  may  be  such  that  he  cannot  direct  each  individual 
action  and  on  the  other  hand  he  cannot  give  each  organization  a 
general  objective  and  hope  that  they  all  come  out  even.  The 
values  produced  by  the  production  organization  are  the  same  values 
which  must  be  sold  by  the  sales  organization  >  nd  distributed  by 
the  distribution  organization.  The  value  to  e  produced  must  be 
specific,  the  values  to  be  sold  must  be  specific,  and  the  values 
to  be  distributed  must  be  specific. 

Tne  manager  is  thus  faced  with  the  problem  of  having  to  give 
the  beads  of  his  three  organizations  the  opportunity,  power  and 
responsibility  to  control  the  operations  of  their  Individual 
organizations.  Using  the  owner-mechanic  relationship  as  a  standard 
of  comparison  the  owner  can  give  eacn  of  his  managers  the  maximum 
opportunity  to  control  their  operations  by  establishing  specific 
objectives  for  each  organization  assuring  the  correct  concept 
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or  Understanding  of  tr.e  oojective  end  c  etabliahirg  the  limits 
within  which  the  managers  will  he  free  to  exercise  their  manage¬ 
ment  control  proceases.  As  it  was  important  to  the  car  owner  to 
know  the  cost  of  repair,  it  is  alto  important  for  the  owner  of 
the  business  tc  kr.ow  the  worth  to  the  consumer  of  the  value  his 
organization  produces. 


It  is  important  to  note  that  a  business  man  could  not  imitate 
the  first  car  oro.er .  He  could  not  abdicate  his  management  respon¬ 
sibility  and  permit  each  of  his  managers  to  work  toward  and  control 
his  operations  to  their  own  concept  of  their  organization ’ e  objec¬ 
tive.  This  is  true  because,  in  an  orgaziz-M  effort;  where  the  total 
objective  is  sub-divided,  e*eh  component  objective  he.3  a  direct 
bearing  on  other  component  objectives,  % he  attainment  of  each 
resulting  in  the  attainment  of  the  objective  as  a  whole. 

While  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  knowledgeable  manager 
would  attempt  to  operate  this  typ*  of  organization  without 
specifying  the  objective  of  each  organization  in  terms  of  quantity, 
quality  and  time,  it  ia  readily  apparent  that  many  organizations 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  define  objectives  in  specific  terms. 
Where  the  necessity  for  quant i fi cat lot:  of  objectives  is  forced 
upon  an  organization  as  «n  operational  necessity  (production  of 
a  specific  item  in  a  specific  quantity  at  a  .••pecific  quality  in  a 
specific  time  period)  the  definition  cf  objectives  for  seme 
organizational  elements  bee. .owe  routine.  The  difficulty  in 
definition  cf  objectives  occurs  in  those  organizations  where  the 
values  produced  are  lee, 3  tangible  and  ceuf/vrable.  Plaining  or¬ 
ganizations,  control  organizations,  advisory  staff  organizations 
and  service  organization?  are  faced  vita  tLiv  difficulty.  However, 
it  must  be  realized  that  planning  organization;?,  control  organiza¬ 
tions,  research  organizations  and  the  llKe  employ  a  specific  number 
of  persons,  occupy  a  specific  amount  of  space,  represent  a  specific 
portion  of  the  overhead  account,  etc;.  Decisions  are  cade  which 
result  in  the  application  cf  specific  ro sources,  while  this  may 
present  a  difficult  rr'-biem.  -  the  identlficaticu  cf  specific  objec¬ 
tives  for  these  kinds  of  : rganlzatlcno  ••  the  arbitrary  allocation 
of  resources  should  not  b.;  justified  by  using  this  difficulty  as 
an  excuse  for  failure  to  make  the  effort  to  quantify  the  objectives 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

General  objectives  have  their  useful  rosy  ir.  application  of 
the  control  function  cf  rjfcvzgtrrcnt .  Adni r.vi utrat ive  management " 

is  often  used  to  define  a  type  cf  management  which  coi,.cei,r3  itself 
with  long  range  objectives,  place,  general  strategy,  broad 

policy,  etc.  Those  offer, :3  tv.rd  to  grid/,  an  organization  in  a 
general  direction  rather  than  toward  a  /(pacific  goal. 

The  use  of  objective?  in  the  planning  function  of  management 
is  evidenced  by  the  use  of  general  ■rt.jsctlvea  for  broad  or  general 
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plans  and  the  need  for  specific  objectives  for  plans  which  assign 
tasks  to  organizational  elements.  General  objectives  cannot  be 
translated  into  specific  tasks  vlthout  automatically  quantifying 
the  objective. 

In  susmiary  it  may  be  stated  that  specific  objectives  are 
necessary  to  the  management  of  those  operations  required  to  create 
specific  values.  General  objectives  are  useful  in  establishing 
the  general  course  of  an  organized  effort.  The  pover  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  management  can  only  be  properly  delegated  when  objec¬ 
tives  are  quantified  in  terms  of  quantity,  quality  and  time.  In 
order  to  assure  the  attainment  of  the  objective  of  the  organization 
as  a  whole,  component  organizations  must  receive  their  specific 
objectives  from  their  parent  organizations  and  must  use  these 
objectives  to  compute  the  resources  they  require  to  attain  these 
objectives. 


SURVEY 


METHODOLOGY 


A.  Introduction; 


Having  established  a  nodal  or  theory  of  how  organizations 
night  be  nanaged  in  terns  of  Objectives,  the  next  task  of  the 
group  vm  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  Air  Force  operations 
are  being  managed  in  terms  of  objectives  and  are  managing  their 
subordinate  activities  in  accordance  with  the  theory  developed 
by  the  group.  In  order  to  provide  possible  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  reasons  for  use  or  non-use  of  objectives,  the  research 
group  also  attempted  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  managers  in  xhe 
Air  Force  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  missions  and  objectives 
in  the  organization  and  management  of  operations.  In  order  zo 
measure  the  management  activities  of  Air  Force  organizations  the 
research  group  established  criteria  which  could  be  used  for 
determining  whether  or  not  Air  Force  organizations  are  being 
managed  or  are  managing  their  subordinate  activities  in  conformance 
with  the  theory  developed  by  the  research  group.  This  criterion 
was  then  translated  into  a  series  of  questions;  a  group  of  Air 
Force  activities  were  selected  as  being  organizationally  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Air  Force  management)  questionnaires  were  submitted  to 
this  group  and  a  system  of  analyzing  the  data  was  established. 


B.  Development  of  Criteria: 


It  was  decided  to  establish  four  separate  categories  of 
organizations  depending  upon  the  degree  to  which  they  met  the 
requirements  established  by  the  theory.  These  categories  ar.d 
their  corresponding  qualifying  criteria  were  as  follows: 

1.  Category  "A"  Organizations: 

a.  Must  have  a  written  mission  statement. 

b.  This  mission  statement  must  have  been  given  to 
the  organization  by  higher  authority. 

c.  The  organization  must  have  a  single  document  con¬ 
taining  the  objectives  of  the  organizational  element. 

d«  This  document  must  have  been  given  to  the  orgauize.- 
•  tion  by  a  higher  authority. 

e.  Some  of  these  objectives  must  be  specific  in  nature. 


f.  The  specific  objectives  must  be  used  to  compute 
the  resources  required  by  the  organization  'to 
accomplish  its  objectives. 
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NOT  REPRODUCIBLE 

2.  Category  "B"  Crgaxizaticniii; 

a.  Must  have  a  writer  mission  »tatexeat. 
b<.  Tne  miasior.  erateaeut  t\r.  &*: 

(1)  Developed  by  tee  organization  but  approved  by 
higher  a-tbcrity. 

(2)  Developed  ty  tve  crgaclzatica  based  on  documents 
cr  data  provided  ty  aigher  authority. 

c.  The  objectives  cf  tee  organization  must  be  given  to 
them  it  a  3it£_e  oc  c -ceect » 

d.  These  objectives  car.  b«^ 

(1)  Developed  07  tie  organization  but  approved  by 
higher  authority. 

(2)  Developed  ty  tne  organization  frex  documents  or 
data  provided  by  higher  aith.rity. 

e.  Some  of  tie  objectives  must  be  specific  in  nature. 

f.  The  specific  objectives  xi-t  be  used  to  compute  the 
resources  requrei  ey  the  organization  to  accomplish 

its  object: vc 00 

3.  Category  "C"  Orgauizaticcs t 

a.  The  organization  siit  nave  a  written  statement  of 
its  mission# 

b.  Ihe  mission  statexe.it  may  bet. 

(1)  Developed  by  the  organization  but  approved  by 
higher  authority. 

(2)  Developed  by  tr.e  organization  based  on  documents 
or  data  provided  t-y  mgatr  authority. 

c.  Objectives  c.f  tne  organization  may  be  derived  from 
program  dec -sects,  xe‘ters,  teletypes,  manuals, 
regulation,  etc. 

d.  Seme  of  tne  objectives  must  be  specific  in  nature. 

e.  These  objectives  x.i&t  be  used  to  compute  the  resources 
required  ty  tee  organization  to  accomplish  its 
objectives. 
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NOT  REPRODUCIBLE 

4.  Category  "D"  Organization® : 

All  organizations  tot  qualifying  for  Categories  A,  B, 
and  C  were  placed  in  Category  D. 

5.  Category  "XM  .'rsanizatichs : 

This  category  way  eatatlifhed  fcr  the  purpose  of 
isolating  these  orga-.izaticr*  vhici  managed  their  subordinate  • 
organizations  it.  tera-a  of  etjectlces.  Category  X  organization* 
met  the  following  criteria'; 

a.  Mu*t  prepare  cr  approve  written  statements  cf 
missions  fcr  their  subordinate  activities. 

b.  Merit  assift,  .-bjectivea  tc  their  subordinate 
organizations. 

c.  Sore  of  it  s  •.  cjsctivss  assigned  to  subordinate 

organize  auot  >e  specific.  ... 

1, 

d.  All  cr  part  cf  tnwse  objectives'  must  be  used  by 
the  crgacizitic^  in  measuring  tne  progress  of 
their  subordinate  ;-ria&izatlo..s. 

6.  Category  "i"  l-rgarjzation*: 

This  categcrr  wa;  s-taMi/ued  m  order  to  identify 
those  organizations  wsicr,  icaicatea  tnat  they  believe  in  the 
vital  nature  of  writ  too  mat-*  reacts  of  mission's  and  objectives 
for  the  purpose  of  mat aping  cp  5*  at  iocs.  v. realizations  placed 
in  this  category  met  tae  following  criteria; 

a.  Believe  r.issica  statea*_.ts  to  te  vitally  necessary. 

b.  Believe  that  a  written  statement  of  the  objectives 
of  their  organization  wa~  vitally  necessary  to  the 
organizatim  for  aattgirg  metr  operations. 

c.  Believe  that  all  organ zat ions  should  give  a 
written  statement  cf  objectives  to  their  subordinate 
erganizat ion . 

d.  Believe  that  scie  cf  these  objectives  should  be 
specific  it.  nature. 


C.  Design  of  the  Questionnaire : 

The  questionnaire  developed  by  the  research  group  was  based 
on  the  criteria  Indicated  above.  Included  vith  each  questionnaire 
vas  a  letter  explaining  the  objective  of  the  survey;  a  set  of 
definitions  covering  the  terminology  employed  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  difference  between  missions  and  objectives,  and 
the  differentiation  between  general  objectives  and  specific 
objectives.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  and  the  letter  of 
transmittal  is  included  in  the  Appendix. 


D.  Selection  of  Sample: 

In  determining  which  Air  Force  organizations  Bhould  be 
contacted  for  the  purpose  of  this  survey,  the  research  group 
endeavored  to  contact  that  point  in  the  organizational  structure 
which  represented  the  level  of  transition  between  the  primarily 
administrative  and  the  primarily  operational  activities.  The 
research  group  determined  that  the  division  level  of  the  Head¬ 
quarters  organizations  and  the  equivalent  of  division  level  at 
the  field  organizational  level  would  represent  this  particular 
point.  In  addition  the  research  group  believed  that  it  could 
expect  to  find  a  reasonably  good  knowledge  of  management  principles 
and  their  application  at  this  level. 

Due  to  the  time  limitation  of  the  research  project  the 
group  decided  to  restrict  the  questionnaire  to  the  seven  Major 
Air  Force  Commands  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 

States. 

In  accordance  with  this  requirement  the  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  144  separate  divisions  within  the  7  Major  Command  head¬ 
quarters.  Below  headquarters  level,  the  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  470  base  level  organizations  of  5  major  commands  and  to  152 
divisional  organizations  of  Air  Materiel  Area  (AMC)  organizations 
and  107  divisional  organizations  at  ARD'  bases.  This  represents 
a  total  of  944  organizations  within  the  Zone  of  Interior  which 
were  selected  for  participation  in  the  survey. 

lhe  major  commands  selected  were  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
the  Air  Defense  Ccramand,  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  the  Air  Materiel 
Command,  the  Air  Research  and  Development  Command,  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  Command  and  the  Air  Training  Command.  At  base 
level,  organizations  contacted  were:  Chief  of  Maintenance,  Chief 
of  Operations,  Chief  of  Personnel,  Chief  of  Supply,  Base  Comptroller. 
At  the  Headquarters  of  all  the  commands  at  the  AMA's  and  depots  of 
the  AMC  the  following  organizations  were  contacted:  Materiel, 
Operations,  Personnel,  Comptroller,  Adjutant,  Services.  Included 
in  the  Services  category  were  such  organizations  as  Information 
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Services,  Provost  Marshal,  Resources  Analysis  (Surgeon),  Security, 
Medical  Education  and  Community  Relations. 


E,  The  Organization  of  Data: 

After  return  of  the  questionnaires  the  research  group 
entered  the  results  of  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  accounting 
type  paper.  Plastic  templates  were  used  in  order  to  count  the 
number  of  organizations  in  each  category  (A,B,C,D,X,  and  Y)  as 
previously  defined. 

Other  significant  data  was  obtained  by  direct  count  of  the 
answering  organizations.  The  data  was  collected  by  Commands  for 
the  purpose  of  comparing  the  answer  by  Commands. 


P.  Quality  of  Data; 

In  order  to  obtain  a  general  impression  of  the  reaction  of 
respondents  to  the  questionnaire  and  to  permit  the  research  group 
to  establish  a  confidence  level  regarding  the  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  respondents,  one  of  the  members  of  the  group 
contacted  a  representative  sample  of  the  organizations  surveyed. 
These  visits  revealed  that,  in  general,  the  questionnaire  wsb 
being  given  careful  attention  and  that  the  degree  of  understanding 
was  adequate.  There  was  a  slight  tendency  for  organizations  to 
consider  functional  statements  as  being  objectives  i-ather  than 
mission  assignments. 


FINDINGS 


A.  Introduction; 

Surrey  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  944  Division  Chiefs 
or  equivalent  level  organisations  within  the  Zone  of  Interior. 
Seven  hundred  thirty- two  (732)  replies  (77%  response)  to  the 
questionnaire  were  received.  Only  687  replies  are  included  in 
the  analysis  since  45  replies  were  received  too  late  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  comparative  statistics.  The  following  is  a  break¬ 
down  by  Command  of  the  number  of  questionnaires  mailed,,  the  number 
of  answers  received,  and  the  percent  of  response  by  Command: 


QUESTIONNAIRES 

QUESTIONNAIRES  PERCENT 

COMMAND 

MAILED  OUT 

ANSWERED 

RESPONSE 

ADC 

85 

52 

6l% 

SAC 

172 

124 

73% 

ATC 

158 

124 

84% 

TAG 

98 

59 

60% 

MATS 

41 

32 

79% 

ABDC 

131 

98 

73% 

AMD 

261 

243 

58% 

TOTAL 

944 

732 

AVERAGE  77% 

In  order  to  provide  readers  with  the  opportunity  to  judge 
their  own  thinking  and  conclusions „  data  on  answers  to  each  of 
the  questions  Las  been  included  in  tne  Appendix.  The  information 
is  broken  down  by  Commands  for  ease  of  comparison  purposes.  The 
findings  included  in  this  section  are  based  on  data  which  the 
group  felt  was  most  significant  to  the  r jsearch  project. 


B.  Management  of  Respondents : 

To  determine  to  what  degree  respondent  organizations  are 
being  managed  by  their  parent  organizations,  the  research  group 
applied  the  criteria  and  sorted  organizations  into  Categories  A, 

B,  C,  and  D. 

Figure  X  indicates  the  percent  of  respondents  which  met  the 
criteria  for  a  Category  *A*  organization.  The  chart  illustrates 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  qualifying  organizations  as  additional 
qualifying  elements  of  the  criteria  are  added.  The  findings  reveal 
that  95.9%  of  respondent  organizations  have  a  written  statement  of 
their  mission.  However,  only  k2ob%  of  the  total  respondents  have 
a  written  statement  of  their  mission  which  was  assigned  to  them 
by  higher  authority.  Only  2.5 *9#  have  a  mission  statement  assigned 
to  them  by  higher  authority  together  with  a  written  statement  of 
their  objectives.  Fifteen  and  slx~Teuths  percent  (15.6%)  have  a 
written  statement  of  their  mission  assigned  by  higher  authority  com¬ 
bined  with  a  written  statement  of  objectives  given  them  by  higher 
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respondent  A.F.  activities  meeting  "A"  criteria 
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authority.  The  number  of  organizations  is  reduced  to  11.1% 

(of  total  respondent^ )  when  they  a?*  also  required  to  have 
specific  objectives  included  cq  the  objectives  assigned  to  them 
by  higher  authority.  Only  9-5#  of  the  respondent  organizations 
meet  the  complete  criteria  of: 

(1)  Having  a  written  statement  of  their  mission  assigned 
to  them  by  higher  authority. 

(2)  A  written  statement  of  objectives  given  to  them  by 
higher  authority. 

(3)  The  objectives  given  to  them  by  higher  authority  must 
contain  some  which  are  specif. >  . 

(4)  The  organization  most  use  these  specific  objectives 
to  compute  the  resour ;es  it  needs  to  do  i  ts  job. 

Figure  XI  is  a  breakdown  of  the  total  number  of  activities  or 
organizations  in  the  Category  'A*  classified  by  Commands.  Attention 
is  directed  xa  the  fact  thar  the  Commands  which  are  operational  in 
nature  have  more  organizations  meeting  the  Category  "A®  criteria 
than  do  the  Commands  which  are  primarily  semes  m  nature. 

Figure  XII  illustrates  how  Category  rB*  organizations  were 
identified.  The  chart  iliustrare3  how  a  decreasing  number  of 
organizations  qualify  as  Ca'-gcry  'B'  organizations  as  additional 
criteria  are  applied  fo1*  qualification  purposes.  The  Chart  shows 
that  %•%  (seme  a3  Category  "A®  .<  of  respondent  organizations  have 
a  written  mission  statfjmen*-,  Tne  per*ea*3ge  drops  to  92.8%  when  the 
requirement  is  applied  that  these  mission  statements  must  be  developed 
by  themselves  and  approved  by  higher  authority  and  must  be  developed 
by  the  organization  based  on  programs  or  dafa  supplied  by  higher 
authority.  When  the  enter' :n  far  having  a  written  statement  of 
objectives  is  applied,  the  percentage  drop3  from  92.8%  to  49*7#. 

This  is  the  point  where  the  largest  .number  of  organizations  are  dropped 
for  failure  to  qualify.  A  small  drop  to  44.3#  is  noted  when  the  re¬ 
quirement  is  applied  of  writer,  statements  of  objectives  which  are 
developed  by  the  organization  and  approved  tv  higher  authority  cr 
developed  by  the  organization  based  on  documents  or  da ’'a  provided  by 
higher  authority.  Requiring  that  some  of  the  objectives  given  to  these 
organizations  must  be  specific  in  nature  reduces  the  percentage  to 
28,8%.  It  is  at  this  point  mat  the  second  significant  loss  of 
organizations  occurs  for  failure  *'o  meet  the  enter* a.  A  slight 
decrease  is  noted  when  the  requirement  ;s  included  tha+  organizations 
must  use  their  specific  objectives  *o  compute  the  resources  necessary 
to  accomplish  their  objectives.  The  final  figure  is  21.8%. 
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WRITTEN  STATEMENT  OF  MISSION 


(2)  MISSION  ASSIGNED  OR  DEVELOPED 


(3)  |  WRITTEN  STATEMENT  OF  OBJECTIVES 


(4)  OBJECTIVES  ASSIGNED  OR  DEVELOPED 


(5)  ;  SOME  ARE  SPECIFIC 


(6)  ’  USED  TO  COMPUTE  RESOURCES 


FIGURE.  XII 


Figure  XIII  indicates  the  number  of  respondent  organizations 
who  meet  Criteria  "B"  classified  by  Command.  The  operational 
Commands  which  headed  the  list  in  the  Category  "A"  classification 
now  find  their  positions  reversed;  the  primary  service  Commands 
accounting  for  more  than  half  of  the  total  organizations  qualifying. 

Category  "C"  organizations  are  those  which  meet  a  criteria 
whose  standards  are  considerably  relaxed  from  those  of  Categories 
"A"  and  "B".  Figure  XIV  shows  the  categorization  of  organizations 
as  the  requirements  of  ths  Category  "C"  criteria  are  successively 
applied.  Again  95*9%  of  respondents  had  a  written  statement  of 
their  mission,  92.8$  of  the  total  respondents  had  this  mission 
statement  assigned  to  them  by  higher  authority.  The  third  step 
represents  the  major  variance  in  criteria  "C"  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  "A”  and  "B".  Under  this  criteria,  organizations  are 
permitted  to  have  informal  objectives  obtained  from  sources  such 
as  program  documents,  teletypes,  letters,  manuals,  etc.  Fifty-nine 
and  five-tenths  percent  (59*5$)  of  the  respondents  satisfy  the 
criteria  when  this  requirement  is  added.  Forty-nine  and  eight- 
tenths  percent  (^9*8$)  of  the  organizations  used  their  informal 
specific  objectives  to  compute  resources  required  to  do  their 
jobs.  The  significant  fact  is  that  these  organizations  have 
objectives  which  are  specific  and  they  use  to  compute  resources 
requirements.  The  validity  of  these  objectives  may  be  questionable 
since  they  were  not  given  or  approved  by  the  parent  organization. 

Figure  XV  is  a  division  of  Category  "C"  organizations  by 
Commands  which  is  self-explanatory. 

Figure  "VI  is  a  summary  chart  which  summarizes  the  data 
showing  the  number  and  percentage  of  organizations  qualifying 
under  Category  A,  B,  C,  and  D  and  the  distribution  of  the  number 
of  these  organizations  by  Commands. 


C.  Management  By  Respondents: 

To  determine  the  number  of  respondent  organizations  which 
manage  their  subordinate  organizations  in  terms  of  objectives,  the 
research  group  established  a  criteria!  for  Category  "X"  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  order  to  meet  this  criterion,  an  organization  must: 

(1)  Prepare  or  approve  written  statements  of  missions  for 
their  subordinate  activities. 

(2)  Assign  specific  objectives  to  their  subordinate 
organizations. 

(3)  Use  all  or  part  of  these  objectives  in  measuring 
the  progress  of  their  subordinate  organizations. 
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FIGURE  XV 
52 


Figure  XVII  indicates  the  number,  by  Command,  of  Categories 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  organizations  vhich  also  meet  the  criteria  estab¬ 
lished  for  Category  X  organizations. 


D.  Opinion  Survey: 

Specific  charts  vere  developed  for  the  purpose  of  illustra¬ 
ting  the  comparison  between  the  nature  of  objectives  and  missions 
of  organizations  and  their  opinions  regarding  the  need  or  useful¬ 
ness  of  mission  statements  and  objectives  in  the  management  of 
their  operations. 

Figure  XVIII  compares  the  number  of  organizations  which 
have  a  written  statement  of  their  missions  with  the  percentage 
of  organizations  which  believe  that  their  mission  statement 
is  vitally  necessary,  helpful,  or  not  needed  in  the  management 
of  their  operations.  It  is  significant  that  almost  all  of  the 
organizations  have  a  written  mission  statement,  but  only  6l$ 
believe  that  these  mission  statements  are  vitally  necessary.  It 
is  also  significant  that  a  very  small  percent  say  that  they  are 
not  needed.  The-  degree  of  uniformity  of  the  distribution  between 
Commands  is  apparent  from  the  chart. 

Figure  XIX  shows  the  number  of  organizations  which  have  a 
written  statement  of  their  objectives  as  compared  with  the 
number  of  organizations  which  believe  that  such  a  statement 
of  objectives  is  vitally  necessary,  helpful,  or  not  necessary. 

In  comparison  with  the  preceding  chart  (Figure  XVIII )  it 
should  be  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  drop  in  the  percent 
of  organizations  which  have  a  written  statement  of  their  objectives 
compared  with  the  percent  which  have  written  statements  of  their 
mission.  A  lower  percentage  of  organizations  believe  that  objec¬ 
tives  of  an  organization  are  vitally  necessary  (50$),  although 
a  larger  percent  believe  that  written  statements  of  ob¬ 

jectives  are  helpful.  The  number  that  believe  that  objectives 
are  not  necessary  in  comparison  with  the  number  which  believe 
that  missions  are  necessary  goes  from  1$  for  missions  to  3^  for 
objectives.  There  is  more  difference  between  the  Commands 
regarding  objectives  than  there  is  regarding  missions. 

Figure  XX  illustrates  the  relationship  between  the  percent 
of  organizations  which  have  a  document  informing  them  of  the 
objectives  of  their  next  higher  organization  and  the  percent  which 
believe  that  such  a  document  5?  vitally  necessary,  helpful  or  not 
needed  in. the  management  of  their  operations.  In  general,  fewer 
organizations  believe  that  this  document  is  vitally  necessary 
than  believe  that  mission  statements  and  objectives  are  vitally 
necessary.  A  larger  percent  also  believe  that  this  information  is 
not  needed  in  the  management  of  their  operations. 
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Category  *X*  Organizations 


COMMAND 

A 

B 

CATEGORY 

C 

£ 

ADC 

1 

L 

18 

3 

SAC 

12 

15 

19 

1 

ATC 

9 

11 

39 

1 

TAC 

2 

8 

16 

Q 

am: 

3 

50 

75 

10 

MATS 

Q 

5 

14 

2 

ABDG 

3 

12 

33 

4 

— 

— 

— - 

TOTAL 

3Q 

102 

214 

21 

FIGURE  XVII 


TOTAL 

23 

47 

60 

26 

138 

21 

52 

367 
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Doea  your  organization  have  a  written  statement  of  its  oiaeion?  YES) 
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Bo  you  have  a  vrittan  statement  of  the  objectives  of  your  organization? 

0>  YES) 
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Do  you  believe  that  a  written  statement  of  objectives 


of  your  organization  ie 

Vitally  Necessary? 
Helpful? 

Not  Necessary? 


A.RDC 
C  5$ 
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Do  you  have  a  doeumeat  informing  you  of  the  objectives  of  your  next 
higher' organization?  \i>  1£S) 


In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  tier0-  is  ary 
correlation  between  tei*;g  a  Category'-  A,  3,  C,  or  B  organization, 
and  the  opinion  of  these  organizations.  Category  "Y"  was 
establiched.  Tni3  category  consists  of  those  organizations  which: 

(1)  Believe  that  mission  statements  are  vitally  necessary. 

(2)  Eelieve  that  specific  objectives  are  vitally  necessary. 


Figure  XXI  shows  the  number  of  Category  A,  B,  C  and  D 
organizations  vhico  also  qualify  c.h  Category  "Y:|  organizations. 
Figure  No.  1  snows  r.r.e  relatiovxnir>  between  "att-a;o ry  A,  B,  C  and 
D  organizations,  Ca,t*sgory  X  organizations  a-jd  Category  Y 

organizations . 


E.  General  Data; 


Figure  XXII  co  pares  the  number  of  organizations  which 
prepare  or  approve  a  written  ota'.>.xc-rt  of  missions  for  their 
subordinate  erg  nization.s  viva  t?~  umber  of  organizations  which 
give  objectives  to  their  cucordirat  »  organization?.  The  total 
for  the  population  is  the  sa .me  m  both  cases.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Strategic  Air  Custard,  the  Tactical  Air  Command  and 
the  Air  Training  Command  are  .<* -re  object! vs c— winded  tnan  they  are 
missioQ-mindea  while  the  nir  fxfer.se  J  :cr,:&nd,  Air  Materiel  Comnroi. 
Military  Air  Transport  Service  end  the  Air  Foe ear  hi  and  Development 
Command  are  more  mission-oriented  thru  they  are  objecti^es-oriented. 

It  is  possible  to  examine  the  data  resulting  from  the  questicr-- 
naire  with  the  purpose  ui  mind  yf  identifying  the  manner  by  which 
Air  Force  organizations  receive  and  use  their  missions  and  objec¬ 
tives  without  respect  to  a  specific  model  or  tfceoiy.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  io  noted  that  the  total  of  Category  C  organizations 
represents 49.6^  of  the  total  organization & .  (fee  Figure  2  ) 

Category  B  and  Category  C  organizations  produce  the  highest 
percentages  (68$  and  65$  respectively)  of  Category  X  organizations. 

Category  C  organizations  differ  from  C'e+?gory  A  and  3 
organizations  in  tuat  they  have  infernal  objectives  (not  contained 
in  a  single  written  document  giver  to  them  by  Mgher  authority)  and 
that  they  obtain  these  informal  objectives  from  a  variety  cf  source-'. 
Ninety-five  percent  (95$)  aul  rigamzatioos  reported  that  they 
had  informal  objectives.  From  this  data  it.  would  appear  teat  there 
way  exist  a  system  whereby  orgaro  c, -ioqs  are  expected  to  develop 
their  objectives  from  various  sources  such  as  regulations, 
wanuals,  Air  Force  program  documents,  etc. 
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Category  *Y"  Organizations 


COMMAND 

A 

B 

CATEGORY 

C 

D 

TOTAL 

ADC 

a 

X 

8 

1. 

10 

SAC 

10 

9 

5 

1 

25 

ATG 

3 

4 

15 

2 

24 

TAG 

a 

2 

9 

0 

11 

mi 

3 

28 

24 

10 

65 

FATS 

a 

I 

3 

0 

4 

ARDG 

2 

8 

8 

l 

0 

18 

TOTAL 

18 

53 

72 

ait 

157 

FIGURE  XXI 
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Do  you  prepare  or  approve  vritten  statement  of  missions  for  your 
subordinate  organizations?  ^ 


y»sw 


15$ 


r 


wm*mtrnm  iJ 


TOTAL  A DC 


57$ 


i 


SAC 


6h$ 


1 


UU 


Are 


66$  84* 


93 * 


80$ 


m1"  •»* 


TAC 


LJ 

AMC 


MATS  AKDC 


Do  you  provide  your  subordinate  organizations  vith  a  single  document 
prepared  for  the  specific  purpose  or  informing  them  of  their  assigned 
objectives? 

($  YES) 


figoks  xxii 
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i,  NOT  REPRODUCIBLE 

If  a  formal  system  of  assigning  objectives  existed,  it 
would  be  expected  that  such  a  system  would  provide  for  correlation 
of  objectives  assigned  to  separate  organizational  elements  in 
order  to  insure  the  proper  sequential  time-phased  accomplishment 
of  the  objectives  in  the  quantity  and  quality  desired.  Air  Force 
program  documents  would  appear  to  satisfy  this  requirement  to 
some  degree.  It  would,  therefore,  be  expected  that  the  majority 
of  organizations  would  obtain  most  of  their  informal  objectives 
from  such  program  documents. 

Figure  JQCl.TI  depicts  the  answers  from  respondents  as  to  the 
source  of  their  icforcal  objectives,  roc  numbers  shown  represent 
the  number  of  organization*  which  reported  that  they  obtained 
informal  objectives  from  the  source  indicated.  An  organisation 
could  obtain  objectives  from  more  than  one  source  and  a  majority 
of  reporting  organizations  checked  mere  than  one  source. 

On  the  tapis!  of  the  total  figures,  Peculations  and  Routine 
Correspondence  are  the  most  mentioned  sources.  Verbal,  Manuals, 
and  Teletypes  provide  the  text  most  frequent  sources  in  that  erder. 
Schedules,  Air  Force  Program  Do  currents,  War  Plano,  and  Other  follow 
in  that  order  a*  source*  of  informal  objectives.  Air  Force  Program 
Documents  and  War  Flan?  are  the  least  mentioned  sources  (excluding 
the  category  of  i/iher;.  Ihi?  pattern  i>  generally  true  for  each 
of  the  commands.  Thi*  data  indicates  that  Air  Force  program 
documents  are  not  the  principle  source  of  informal  objectives. 

In  addition  tc  l he  information  provided  in  the  form  of 
answering  the  questions  matey  of  the  organizations  returned  the 
questionnaire  with  eccmtents.  A  selection  of  comments  are  included 
as  follows: 

*  "At  the  present  time  written  objectives  for  the  field 
services  division  are  included  in  a  Depot  Objectives  Brochure.' 
However,  it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  have  a  Division  "Written 
Objective"  In  the  near  future,  as  it  is  our  opinion  that  such  is 
of  great  Importance  to  an  organization  of  this  nature." 

"Unless  the  mission  and  objectives  of  each  command  and  its 
parts  are  clearly  outlined  and  revised  according  tc  changing 
programs  and  conditions,  they  can  be  a  serious  handicap  rather 
than  an  asset. " 

"I  consider,  in  the  present  Air  Force,  generally  we  have  too 
many  unnecessary  written  objectives." 

"We  have  noted  that  some  goals  are  achieved  with  relatively 
little  use  of  management  principles,  chance,  'unexpected  conditions 
or  a  turn  of  events  causing  favorable  action  tc  take  place." 


Beet  f: 
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SOITECE  OF  INFORMAL  OBJECTIVES 


’’This  type  of  thinking  is  most  encouraging." 

"There  is  a  definite  chain  which  must  he  followed  to  provide 
adequate  continuity  for  the  work,  and  adequate  opportunity  for 
management  by  the  supervisor.  Tnis  chain  is  Mis  .on,  General 
Objectives,  Specific  Objectives,  as  defined  above." 

"In  a  staff  organization,  specific  objectives  are  difficult 
to  develop  and  are  often  developed  to  satisfy  a  requirement." 

"I  am  in  the  process  of  developing  a  single  document  listing 
the  objective  of  my  organization  from  a  series  of  other  documents, 
notes  and  my  own  thinking." 

"The  mission  and  objectives  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  are 
clearly  understood  hy  the  dedicated  career  officers  and  airmen. 
...I  myself  do  not  need  written  documents  to  tell  me  the  purpose 
or  objective  of  the  SAC  mission  rather  information  on  how  to  best 
do  it." 


"It  is  my  opinion  that  inadequate  attention  is  paid  to 
defining  a  realistic,  feasible  mission  and  then  establishing 
objectives  ^U.T.P.s,  etc.)  that  will  assure  the  ability  to 
accomplish  the  mission  or  Cause  Revision  of  the  Equipment  and/or 
Mission  so  that  it  can  be  accomplished.  ...agencies  seemed  to 
be  more  concerned  with  improved  performance  in  equipment  than 
with  achieving  any  better  ability  tc  accomplish  the  mission. 

...it  is  clear  that  we  must  either  limit  and  define  the  mission 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  equipment,  or  design  the  equipment 
to  perform  the  mission." 

"The  only  difficulty  encountered  in  answering  your  questions 
centered  around  a  matter  of  interpretation." 


Many  of  the  organizations  answering  the  questionnaire 
inclosed  documentary  evidence  of  their  efforts  to  establish  and 
define  their  missions  and  objectives.  In  general,  the  lesearch 
group  found  that  by  far  the  majority  of  these  examples  contained 
general  objectives  rather  than  specific  objectives.  Some  of  the 
objectives  listed  are  as  follows:. 

"The  attainment  of  war-time  readiness  in  peace-time  operations.' 

"Elimination  of  duplication  of  functions." 

"Continual  review  will  be  made  to  identify  and  implement 
major  management  philosophies." 
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Gome  of  the  specific  objectives  furnished  by  the  respondents 
were  as  follows: 

"Prepare  2  each  aircraft  for  transfer  to  IRAN  schedule  as 
follows . " 

"Maintain  sufficient  dock  crews  to  perform  scheduled  periodl 
inspections  on  group  assigned  C-124C  aircraft." 


CONCLUSIONS 


CONCLUSIONS 


The  group  concluded,,  pertaining  to  the  theoretical  portion 
of  the  research  work,  that  the  attainment  of  the  total  objective 
of  an  organized  effort  requires  the  exercise  of  a  management 
discipline.  This  *aanagea.ect  discipline  requires  tnat  organiza¬ 
tions  be  created  only  because  an  operation  must  be  performed. 
Operations  require  tne  identification  of  objectives  in  specific 
terns.  Since  oxgaiUzatiops  mast  receive  adequate  values  in 
return  for  the  values  they  create,  the  resources  used  to  produce 
the  values  can  only  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  value 
(objective)  created. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  theory  aw  interpreted  into 
the  criteria  of  Category  A,  h,  C  and  I1  organizations  and  assuming 
that  the  sample  was  representative  of  the  population,  the  research 
group  concluded  that  only  a  smell  percentage  (9*5$)  ot  Air  Force 
organizations  are  managed  in  terms  of  objectives.  Approximately 
one-half  (5$,  manage  their  subordinate  organizations  by  giving 
them  specific  objectives.  However,  since  a  majority  (69#;  of 
these  organizations  (Category  C  ana  Category  V)  have  objectives 
the  validity  of  which  may  be  dotted,  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  are  managing  10  the  right  direction. 

The  research  group  could  draw  no  specific  conclusion  which 
would  serve  to  explain  the  witaaticu  a e  described  by  the  data. 
Efforts  to  correlate  opinions  with  A.  E,  C  and  D  categories  of 
organizations  failed  t-;  indicate  that  organizations  are  managed 
by  reference  to  objectives  because  of  tneir  cOi.victions.  There 
was  no  correlation  between  organizations  which  are  being  managed 
and  those  which  manage  m  term*  of  objectives.  The  group  cculd 
find  no  evidence  cf  uniformity  of  data  which  would  indicate  the 
existence  cf  a  formal  system  cf  providing  and  correlating 
objectives . 

Air  Force  Manual  25-1,  September  195^  states: 

"It  is  necessary  that  all  levels  of  command  ascertain  that 
their  expenditures  of  effort  contribute  directly  to  this  over-all 
objective," 

We  appear  to  nave  er.cugn  principles.  What  is  needed  are 
techniques  for  getting  this  done. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Based  on  the  findings  and  conclusions  contained  in  this 
report  the  research  group  recommends  the  following: 

a.  Headquarters  USAF  and  Major  Air  Commands  stress 
the  need  for  quantified  objectives  to  their  various  management 
levels  by: 

(1)  Institution  of  an  educational  program  to  acquaint 
their  management  personnel  with  this  highly  im¬ 
portant  yet  basic  fundamental  responsibility. 

(2)  Establishing  a  review  of  their  existing  practices 
and  where  necessary  make  it  mandatory  that  each 
level  of  management  quantify  the  objectives  for 
its  subordinates. 

(3)  Establish  the  necessary  controls  to  insure  the 
compliance  with  the  program  of  management  by 
objectives. 

b.  That  Headquarters  USAF,  Air  University  and  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  establish  a  research  project  to 
further  develop  an  Air  Force  concept  of  management  in  terms  of 
specific  objectives. 

c.  The  Air  University  and  the  USAF  Institute  of 
Technology  stress  the  importance  of  specific  objectives  and  the 
management  responsibilities  for  quantification  of  objectives  in 
all  its  educational  courses  on  management. 

d.  The  AF  Inspector  General  make  the  subject  of 
"Management  by  Objectives"  a  prime  area  of  review  to  insure  that 
expenditures  of  efforts  do  contribute  to  the  over-all  objective. 


These  foregoing  recommendations  are  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
theory  of  "Management  by  Objectives"  is  both  logical  and  practical. 
Quantification  of  objectives  is  a  basic  responsibility  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  higher  the  level  of  management  at  which  the  quantifica¬ 
tion  is  accomplished  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  that  the 
real  objectives  will  be  attained  with  the  least  probability  of 
wasting  resources. 
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In  the  opinion  cf  the  research  group  this  quantification 
process  is  not  easily  accomplished.  It  is  difficult  and  might 
appear,  at  times,  to.  fce  virtually  impossible  hut  it  can  be  done. 
Throughout  toe  Air  Force  large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended 
to  insure  that  tne  direct  worker,  the  man  in  the  repair  depot, 
the  man  on  the  line,  and  tne  man  in  the  warehouse  is  carefully 
supervised  and  has  performance,  time  and  effectiveness  standards. 
These  same  efforts  are  also  finitely  costed  by  standard  cost 
systems,  inventory  cost  systems,  materials  and  labor  accounting 
systems.  In  the  total  aggregate  of  Air  Force  operations  this 
applies  principally  to  the  direct  worker.  This  is  net  to  be 
construed  as  a  criticism  but  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  the 
apparent  laxity  of  management  of  indirect  efforts.  The  continued 
growth  cf  overhead,  supporting,  servicing  and  staff  costs  and 
operations  make  it  mandatory  that  the  Air  Force  insures  that  the 
objectives  of  these  overhead  crganizatior.3  are  as  specific  as 
those  of  the  direct  worker  and  that  the  operations  of  these 
organizations  produce  results  wnich  do  contribute  to  the  total 
Air  Force  objective. 
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APPENDIX 


NOT  REPRODUCIBLE 

DEFINITIONS 

A.  Mission. 


Mission  statement s  describe  the  activities  assigned  to  an 
organization.  Tr.ey  serve  to  identify  a  specific  group  with  its 
activities  as  contrasted  with  the  activities  assigned  to  another 
group.  Mission  statements  are  characterized  by  their  identity 
and  coexistence  vj.tn  crgar.izatiocal  elements;  they  describe  the 
group  of  continuing  activities  wmch  are  assigned  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  element.  They  prescribe  activities  to  be  performed  without 
any  relation  to  the  quantity  or  time-pnasirg  of  specific  activities. 
Such  statements  ae : 

"To  administer  programs" 

"To  promote  the  sale  of" 

"To  distribute" 

"To  procure" 

are  examples  of  miss i or,  statements.  Such  statements,  by  themselves, 
do  nc-t  provide  a  taels  f.;r  managing  tee  operations  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Until  those  activities  are  applied  in  ^erte  manner,  the  op¬ 
portunity  or  necessity  fer  manage-rent  dr-ea  not  exist.  Tais  can  be 
better  understood  if  a  manufacturing  organization  is  considered. 

The  production  organization  is  a*sigr.td  the  production  mission. 
Planning  for  production  organizing  for  production,  directing 
production  activities,  coordinating  production  elements  and  ccn- 
trolling  the  entire  process  cannot  te  accomplished  without 
identifying  the  item(s)  to  be  produced  ar.d  the  quantity  per  unit 
time  desired.  It  is  net  possible  to  deceraine  the  resources 
required,  i,e„,  the  men,  machines,  materials,  etc.,  needed  using 
the  mission  statement  aicne. 


B.  Objectives. 

An  objective  is  a  goal  or  aim  toward  which  the  activities 
(mission)  and  efferts  of  an  organization  are  directed.  Objectives 
can  be  stated  in  general  tert3  or  they  may  be  specific.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  questionnaire,  objectives  are  classified  as 
either  General  or  Specific. 

1.  General  Objectives  1  These  are  objectives  stated  in  broad 
statements  of  desired  gcais  or  accomplishments.  They  may  represent 
what  management  at  any  level  considers  to  be  desired  performance. 
Such  objectives  may  be  stated  as  fellows: 


Best  k 
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a.  To  insure  timely  and  adequate  maintenance  and 
supply  support  of  all  combat  unite. 

b.  To  improve  the  reliability  and  ease  of  maintenance 
of  Air  Force  equipment. 

Hr  To  promote  career  training  and  progression  of 
assigned  personnel. 

2.  Specific  objectives:  These  are  objectives  vhich  are 
stated  in  terms  cf  time,  quantity  and  quality  values  and  provide 
a  basis  vhich  permits  an  activity  to  compute  requirements  for 
the  resources  necessary  to  attain  the  objectives.  They  also 
provide  a  basis  for  managing  operations  and  furnish  criteria 
against  vhich  the  performance  of  an  activity  may  be  measured. 

Such  objectives  might  be  stated  as  follows: 

a.  To  maintain  a  level  of  85$  or  more  in-commission 
status  of  all  assigned  B-52  aircraft  during  CY  1957* 

b.  To  overhaul  and  prepare  for  overeeas  airlift  250 
J-57  engines  during  March  195?. 

c.  To  process  all  hign  priority  supply  requests  vithln 
tventy-four  hours  after  receipt.  (Provided  the 
quantity  "all"  can  be  identified  in  quantitative 
terms . ) 


3.  Sub-Objective;  A  portion,  division  or  segment  of  a 
basic  objective  which  can  be  directly  traceable  to  the  basic 
objective. 

4.  Derived  Objective;  An  objective  generated,  devised  or 
developed  which  may  or  may  not  support  a  basic  objective  but 
cannot  be  traced  or  directly  attributed  to  a  basic  objective. 

5.  Plan  -  Characteristics  of:  An  objective  statement  of 
lime-phased  tasks  to  be  accompli sued  with  a  definite  assignment 
of  tasks  and  a  method  of  achieving  the  plan. 

6.  Plan :  The  present  concept  of  a  series  of  future  events 
either  concurrent,  sequential  or  bot.%  possessing  a  presently 
acceptable  probability  cf  producing  the  desired  objective. 

7.  Model:  A  pictorial  portrayal  of  a  system,  operation, 
management,  organization,  function,  data  flew,  etc.,  utilized 
to  describe  or  define  basic  elements  of  activity  inherent  in 
the  subject  of  study,  investigation  or  research.  A  model  can 
depict  either  that  which  is  in  being  cr  transpiring  or  that  which 
is  being  proposed  as  new. 
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8.  Organization:  The  design  of  a  pattern  of  functions  and 
people  to  assure  accomplishment  of  predetermined  objectives. 

(Dr.  M.  E,  Mundel) 

9.  Management : 

a.  The  application  of  logical  and  effective  thinking 
to  the  solution  of  business  problems  applying  the 
business  knowledge  and  principles  accumulated, 
classified,  codified  and  accepted  to  date. 

(B.  C.  Davis,  p.  6,  "The  Fundamentals  of  Top 
Management^ 

b.  The  task  of  designing,  predicting  the  performance 
of,  and  controlling  an  integrated  human  group 
activity,  the  related  physical  facilities  and  the 
relationship  between  the  two.  (Dr.  M.  E.  Mundel) 

c.  That  part  of  administration  concerned  with  the 
procedure,  techniques  and  processes  employed  in 
an  operation;  the  persons  concerned  with  these 
procedures,  etc.  (USAF  Dictionary) 

10.  Organization:  Tne  art  of  collecting,  arranging, 
classifying  and  grouping  of  all  resources  available  in  order  to 
accomplish  efficiently  a  clearly  defined,  unified  objective. 

(J.  0.  Blover  and  C.  L.  Maze,  p.  23,  'Managerial  Control") 

11.  Functions:  The  individual  roles  or  duties  to  be 
performed  by  a  specific  group  or  unit  within  an  organization  and 
when  these  assigned  functions  are  performed  the  individual . 
group  or  unit  can  then  be  considered  as  performing  its  mission. 
(USAF  Dictionary) 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
SECTION  12 
MISSION 


Does  your  organization 

have  e  written 

statement-  of  its  MISSION? 

GRAND  total 

702  Yea 

28  No 

ADC 

46 

6 

SAC 

122 

4 

ATRC 

118 

4 

TAC 

53 

6 

AT« 

239 

4 

MATS 

30 

2 

ARDC 

94 

2 

2.  Was  your  MISSION  statement: 

G  T  a.  (310)  Given  to  your  organization  by  higher  authority? 

R  0  b.  (145)  Developed  by  your  organization  but  approved  by  higher 

A  T  authority? 

N  A  c.  (205)  Developed  by  your  organization  based  on  documents  or 
D  L  or  data  provided  by  higher  authority? 


d.  ( 

21) 

Develc 

pea  by  your  organization 

1  on  their  own  initiative 

ADC 

a. 

46 

h. 

7 

c. 

10 

d. 

2 

SAC 

a. 

87 

b. 

10 

c. 

23 

d. 

1 

ATFC 

a. 

57 

b. 

19 

c. 

40 

d. 

4 

TAC 

a. 

91 

1. 

11 

c. 

9 

d. 

2 

AMC 

a. 

h 

b. 

68 

c. 

102 

d. 

4 

MATS 

a. 

12 

b. 

12 

0. 

5 

d. 

1 

ARDC 

a. 

33 

b. 

38 

c. 

16 

d. 

7 

3.  Do  you  periodically  revise  or 

cause 

your 

MISSION 

statement  to  be 

revised? 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

463  Yes 

238  No 

ADC 

31 

15 

SAC 

54 

68 

ATRC 

64 

54 

TAC 

28 

25 

AMC 

191 

47 

MATS 

19 

11 

ARDC 

76 

18 

75 


4«  Do  you  consider  your  MISSION  statement  to  be; 


a 

T 

a. 

(431 ) 

Vitally 

necessary? 

R 

0 

b. 

(268) 

Helpful? 

- 

A 

T 

c. 

(  9) 

Not  necessary? 

N 

A 

D 

L 

ADC 

a. 

29 

b. 

15 

c. 

2 

SAC 

a. 

75 

b. 

44 

c* 

1 

ATRC 

a. 

67 

b. 

48 

c. 

1 

TAC 

a. 

30 

b. 

21 

c. 

•> 

£ 

AMC 

a. 

161 

b. 

79 

c. 

3 

MATS 

a. 

13 

b. 

16 

c. 

1 

ARDC 

a. 

52 

b. 

42 

c. 

0 

5.  Do  you  prepare  or  approve  written  statement  of  MISSIONS  fpr  your 


subordinate 

activities? 

GRAM)  TOTAL 

517  Yes 

I85  No 

ADC 

39 

13 

SAC 

69 

53 

ATRC 

76 

43 

TAC 

37 

19 

AMC 

195 

37 

MATS 

27 

2 

ARDC 

74 

18 

Do  you  periodically  revise 
ainate  activities? 

the  MISSION  statements  of  your  subor- 

GRAND  TOTAL 

479  Yes 

224  No 

ADC 

33 

18 

SAC 

6q. 

57 

ATRC 

68 

51 

TAC 

35 

22 

AMC 

180 

49 

MATS 

26 

4 

ARDC 

73 

23 

SECTION  III 
PART  I 

WRITTEN  OBJECTIVES 


1.  Does  your  organization  nave  a  SINGLE  DOCUMENT  prepared  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  listing  the  OBJECTIVES  of  your  organization? 


76 


1.  (cont) 


GRANT 

ADC 

SAG 

ATRC 

TAG 

ATC 

MATS 

ARDC 

l  TOTAL 

447  Yes 

24 

79 

Id 

32 

162 

;7 

55 

26  No 

27 

47 

46 

26 

81 

15 

41 

2. 

Was 

thi3  i 

document i 

G  T 

a. 

Given 

to  your  or  k! 

imzation  by  ] 

higher  authority?  (14.6) 

R  0 

b. 

Developed 

by  your 

organization 

but  approved  by  higher  authority?  ( 

A  T 

c. 

Developed 

by  your 

organization 

based  on  documents  or  date 

provided 

N  A 

by  bi 

gher 

authority?  (12b) 

D  L 

d. 

Developed 

by  yotjr 

organization 

on  their  own 

initiative?  ( 

46) 

ADC 

a. 

12 

1  c. 

6  d. 

5 

SAC 

a. 

49 

b. 

8  c. 

17  d. 

5 

ATRC 

a. 

c8 

b. 

13  c. 

22  ■  d. 

2 

TAC 

a. 

10 

b« 

22  c. 

7  I1'  fi. 

3 

AMO 

a. 

16 

b. 

6l  c. 

59  d. 

21 

WATS 

1  a. 

2 

b. 

6  c. 

4  d. 

5 

ARDC 

'  a. 

17 

b. 

24  o. 

9 

5 

3.  Is  this  document 

distributed  to  your 

subordinate  organizations? 

GRAND  TOTAL 

390  Yes 

48  No 

ADC 

22 

2 

SAC 

77 

6 

ATRC 

69 

5 

TAC 

26 

7 

AMC 

137 

18 

MATS 

15 

2 

ARDC 

44 

8 

4- 

Of  all  the  OBJECTIVES 

listed  in 

thi3 

document 

1  would  you  say  that 

G  T 

a. 

(42) 

all  of 

R  0 

b. 

(67) 

most  of 

A  T 

c. 

(44) 

few  of 

N  A 

d. 

(  9) 

none  of 

D  L 

then 

are 

GENERAL 

in  nature? 

ADC 

a. 

9 

b. 

11 

c. 

4 

d. 

0 

SAC 

a, 

12 

b. 

33 

c. 

30 

d. 

8 

ATRC 

;  a. 

3° 

b. 

35 

c. 

8 

a. 

2 

TAC 

a. 

9 

b. 

13 

c. 

7 

d. 

3 

AMC 

a. 

42 

b. 

67 

c. 

44 

a. 

9 

MATS  ai 

5 

b. 

8 

c. 

4 

d. 

0 

ARDC 

:  a. 

17 

b. 

30 

c. 

6 

d. 

2 

5.  If  there  are  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES  listed  in  this  document  would  you  say 
that: 

0  T  a.  (1)  All  52  (2)  Most  52  (3)  *ew  Jg  (4)  None  0,  of  them  were 

R  0  given  to  you  by  higher  authority? 

AT  b.  (1)  All  32  (2)  Most  JO  (3)  Few  88  (4)  None  0,  of  tnem  were 

N  A  developed  by  your  organization  but  approved  by  higher  authority? 

D  L  C.  (1)  All  12  (2)  Most  bO  (3)  Few  II5  (4)  None  0,  of  them  were 

developed  by  your  organization  from  documents  or  data  provided  by 
higher  authority? 

d.  (1)  All  2  (2)  Most  21  (3)  Few  II5  (4)  None  0,  of  them  were 

developed  by  your  organization  on  their  own  initiative. 


ABC 

a.  (1) 

6 

(2) 

8 

(3) 

1 

(4) 

0 

b.(l) 

0 

(2) 

2 

(3) 

5 

(4) 

0 

c.(l) 

2 

(2) 

7 

(3) 

5 

(4) 

0 

MD 

0 

(2) 

■  0 

(3) 

8 

(4) 

0 

SAC 

a.(l) 

34 

(2) 

17 

(3) 

10 

(4) 

0 

b.(l) 

0 

(2) 

6 

(3) 

17 

(4) 

0 

0.(1} 

0 

(2) 

10 

(3) 

17 

(4) 

0 

d.(l) 

0 

(2) 

2 

(3) 

16 

(4) 

0 

ATRC 

a.(D 

30 

(2) 

21 

(3) 

5 

(4) 

0 

b.(l) 

6 

(2) 

6 

(3) 

16 

(4) 

0 

0.(1) 

2 

(2) 

7 

(3) 

18 

(4) 

0 

4.(1) 

0 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

19 

(4) 

0 

TAC 

«.(1) 

8 

(2) 

9 

(3) 

3 

(4) 

0 

b.(l) 

3 

(2) 

7 

(3) 

n 

i 

(4) 

0 

c.(l) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(3) 

10 

(4) 

0 

4.(1) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(3) 

10 

(4) 

0 

AMC 

a.(l) 

11 

(2) 

28 

(3) 

35 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

19 

(2) 

32 

(3) 

31 

(4) 

0 

o.d) 

6 

(2) 

27 

(3) 

47 

(4) 

0 

4.(1) 

6 

(2) 

10 

(3) 

47 

(4) 

0 

MATS 

a.£l) 

1 

(2) 

4 

(3) 

6 

(4) 

0 

b.(l) 

0 

(2) 

4 

(3) 

3 

(4) 

0 

o.(D 

1 

(2) 

3 

(3) 

6 

(4) 

C 

4.(1) 

0 

(2) 

3 

(3) 

6 

(4) 

0 

ARBC 

a.(l) 

8 

(2) 

12 

(3) 

13 

(4) 

0 

b.  (1) 

4 

(2) 

14 

(3) 

10 

(4) 

0 

o.(l) 

1 

(2) 

7 

(3) 

18 

(4) 

0 

6.  It  there  are  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  listed  in  this  document  would  you  aay 
that: 

0  T  a.  (1)  All  50  (2)  Most  6 g  (3)  Few  £&  (4)  None  0,  of  them  were  giver. 

R  0  to  you  by  higher  authority? 

AT  h.  (1)  All  ,18  (2)  Most  52  (3)  ^®w  55  (4)  None  0»  of  them  were  devei 

N  A  oped  by  your  organization  but  approved  by  higher  authority? 

P  L  9.  (1)  All  15  (2)  Most  49  (3)  Few  86  (4)  None  0,  of  them  were  devei 

oped  by  your  organization  from  documents  of  data  provided  by  higher 
authority? 


?e 


d.  (1)  All  14  (2)  Most  29  (3)  Fev  54  (4)  None  0,  ox  them  were 

developed  b.,  your  organization  on  own  initiative? 


ABC 

a.(l) 

1 

(2) 

3 

(3) 

5 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

0 

(2) 

2 

(3) 

4 

(4) 

0 

c„U) 

3 

(?) 

4 

(3) 

5 

(4) 

0 

d.(l) 

0 

(2) 

2 

(3) 

9 

(4) 

0 

SAC 

a.(i) 

19 

(2) 

19 

(3) 

7 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

c 

(2) 

6 

(3) 

13 

(4) 

0 

Mi) 

1 

(2) 

11 

(3) 

13 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

1 

(2) 

4 

(3) 

15 

(4) 

0 

ATRC 

Mi) 

13 

(2) 

14 

(3) 

7 

(4) 

0 

Mi) 

0 

(2) 

5 

(3) 

13 

(4) 

0 

c.(i) 

1 

(2) 

6 

(3) 

17 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

0 

(2) 

2 

(3) 

20 

(4) 

0 

TAC 

Ml) 

5 

(2) 

5 

(3) 

6 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

2 

(2) 

9 

(3) 

\ 

* 

(4) 

0 

0.(1) 

0 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

9 

(4) 

0 

d.(l) 

0 

(2) 

T 

(3) 

9 

(4) 

0 

AMO 

a.U) 

5 

(2) 

13 

(3) 

31 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

14 

(2) 

2? 

(3) 

14 

(4) 

0 

o.(l) 

3 

(2) 

22 

(3) 

33 

(4) 

0 

d.(l) 

10 

<2) 

15 

(3) 

34 

(4) 

0 

MATS 

a.  (1) 

2 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

8 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

1 

(2) 

3 

(?) 

I 

(4) 

0 

o.(l) 

1 

(2) 

4 

6) 

1 

(4) 

0 

d.U) 

1 

(2) 

2 

(3) 

1 

(4) 

0 

ARDC 

6.(1) 

5 

(2) 

7 

(3) 

4 

(4) 

0 

Mi) 

1 

(2) 

8 

(3) 

5 

(4) 

0 

c.(l) 

2 

(2) 

1 

(3) 

9 

(4) 

0 

Mi) 

2 

(2) 

3 

(3) 

8 

(4) 

0 

7. 


6. 


If  this  document  contains  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  (See  definition)  do  you 
use  them  in  any  way  to  compute  the  resources  required  to  accomplish 
these  OBJECTIVES: 


GRAND  TOTAL 

279  Yes 

35  No 

ADC 

14 

2 

SAC 

62 

7 

ATRC 

40 

3 

TAC 

21 

2 

AMC 

102 

16 

MATS 

10 

3 

ARDC 

30 

2 

If  this  document  contains  SPECIFIC 
puting  your  budget? 

OBJECTIVES  do  y< 

79 


8#  (cont) 


GRAND  TOTAL 

237  Yes 

77  No 

ADC 

13 

3 

SAC 

47 

20 

ATRC 

33 

7 

TAG 

20 

4 

AMD 

88 

30 

MATS 

9 

4 

ARDC 

25 

9 

9.  Does  your  higher  authority  use: 

G  T  a.  (216)  All  of  the  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 
R  0  b.  (139)  Part  of  the  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

AT  c.  (  Ik)  None  of  the  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES 

NA  d.  (131)  Ail  of  the  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 
D  L  e.  (  94)  Part  of  the  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

f.  (11)  None  of  the  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 

to  measure  the  progress  of  your  organization? 


ADC 

a. 

10 

b. 

•9 

c. 

SAC 

a. 

4  8 

b. 

27 

c. 

ATRC 

a. 

39 

b. 

22 

c. 

TAG 

a. 

16 

b. 

11 

c. 

AMC 

a. 

74 

b. 

53 

c. 

MATS 

a. 

10 

b. 

2 

c. 

ARDC 

a. 

26 

b. 

20 

c. 

2. 

22 

* 

6 

fi 

k 

0 

d.  41 

e. 

18 

f. 

0 

1 

d,  13 

6c 

15 

jf- 

A  « 

1 

0 

d.  13 

*. 

2 

f. 

0 

4 

d.  52 

e. 

43 

f. 

3 

4 

d.  3 

e. 

5 

f. 

2 

3 

d.  9 

e. 

9 

t. 

1 

10.  Do  you  provide  your  subordinate  organizations  with  a  SINGLi.  DOCUMENT 
prepared  for  the  specific  purpose  of  informing  then  of  their  assigned 
OBJECTIVES? 


GRAND  TOTAL 

323  Yes 

112 

ADC 

14 

12 

SAC 

62 

21 

A1RC 

58 

19 

TAC 

21 

10 

AMC 

119 

29 

MATS 

15 

3 

ARDC 

34 

18 

11. 


G  T 
R  0 
A  T 
N  A 
D  L 


Are  the  OBJECTIVES  in  these  documents  which  you  give  to  your  subordmat 
organizations : 

a.  (64)  All  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES? 

b.  (38)  All  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES? 

c.  (70)  Mostly  GENERAL? 

d.  (8?)  Mostly  SPECIFIC? 

e.  (94)  About  half  SPECIFIC  and  half  GENERAL? 


80 


11.  (cont) 


ADC 

a. 

4 

b. 

0 

c. 

6 

d. 

2 

e. 

"7 

SAC 

a. 

5 

b. 

18 

c. 

8 

d. 

23 

e. 

21 

ATRC 

a. 

15 

b. 

? 

c. 

19 

d. 

10 

a. 

13 

TAC 

a. 

4 

bl 

1 

c. 

4 

a. 

12 

e. 

3 

AMC 

a. 

26 

b. 

9 

e. 

24 

d. 

34 

e. 

42 

MATS 

a. 

6 

b. 

1 

e. 

3 

d. 

2 

e. 

5 

ARDC 

a. 

8 

b. 

3 

c. 

11 

d. 

8 

e. 

11 

12. 

Do  you  use: 

O  T 

a.  (223) 

All  of 

R  0 

b.  (114) 

Part  of 

A  T 

c.  {  10) 

None  of 

N  a 

the  cbjec 

tives  referred  to  in  Cuesti^n 

No.  11  to  measure 

the  progress 

D  L 

of  your  subordinate 

organizations? 

ADC  a. 

7 

b„  11  c. 

0 

SAC  a. 

38 

b*  7  0  » 

1 

ATRC  a. 

35 

b.  27  c. 

3 

TAC  a. 

15 

b.  9  e. 

0 

AMC  a. 

90 

b.  hi  c. 

4 

MATS  a. 

12 

b.  5  c. 

0 

ARDC  a. 

26 

b.  14  s. 

2 

SECTION  III 

PART  II 

INFORMAL  OBJECTIVES 

1. 

Does  your 

organization  have  informal  OBJECTIVES  which  are 

not  contained 

in  your  written  statement  of  OBJECTIVES?  (Ref.  Section  III,  Part' I, 

GRAND  TOTAL 

69O  Yes 

40  No 

ADC 

50 

0 

SAC 

116 

10 

ATRC 

116 

8 

TAC 

53 

6 

AMC 

234 

8 

MATS 

31 

0 

ARDC 

89 

r 

2.  If  the  answer  to  question  1  is  Yes  in  what  form  are  they  recieved  by 
your  organization? 
g  j  a.  (521)  Regulations 

R  0  b.  (461)  Manuals 

A  T 
N  A 
D  L 
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2.  (cont) 

c.  (361) 

d.  (299) 
*5.  (494) 

f.  (295) 

g.  (509) 

h.  (420) 

i.  (Ill) 


Schedules 

Af  Program  Documents 

Verbal 

War  Plans 

Routine  Correspondence 

Teletypes 

Other  (Specify) 


ADC 

a. 

36 

b. 

32 

c. 

25 

d. 

SAC 

a. 

8h 

b. 

75 

c. 

77 

d. 

ATRC 

a. 

92 

b. 

87 

c. 

74 

d. 

TAC 

a. 

39 

b. 

34 

c. 

24 

d. 

AMC 

■  a. 

191 

b. 

163 

c. 

122 

d. 

MATS 

a. 

18 

b. 

16 

c. 

9 

d« 

ARDC 

a. 

61 

<b. 

54 

c. 

30 

d. 

ADC 

h. 

40 

i. 

14 

SAC 

h. 

85 

i. 

16 

ATRC 

h. 

91 

i. 

25 

TAC 

h. 

18 

i. 

1 

AMC 

h. 

I64 

i. 

50 

MATS 

fa. 

17 

i. 

5 

ARDC 

fa. 

'5 

i. 

0 

19 

e. 

34 

f. 

15 

g.  40 

32 

e. 

58 

f. 

69 

6.  74 

61 

e. 

91 

f. 

39 

0.  87 

34 

e. 

25 

f. 

39 

g.  38 

103 

e. 

190 

f. 

96 

g.  18  3 

16 

e. 

19 

f. 

17 

g.  19 

34 

e. 

77 

f. 

20 

g.  85 

3.  Are  these  informal  OBJECTIVES  distributed  in  any  form  to  your  subordinate 


organizations? 
C-RAND  TOTAL 

645  Yes 

23  No 

ADC 

48 

1 

SAC 

115 

1 

ATRC 

111 

2 

TAC 

49 

2 

AMC 

210 

11 

MATS 

30 

*  1 

ARDC 

82 

5 

4.  Of  all  informal  OBJECTIVES  you  have,  would  you  say  that: 
G  T  a.  (19)  All  of 
R  0  b.  (317)  Most  of 
AT  c#  (331)  Few  of 
N  A  d.  (22)  None  of 
D  L  them  are  GENERAL  in  nature. 


ADC 

a. 

1 

b. 

24 

c. 

25 

d. 

0 

SAC 

a. 

2 

b. 

32 

c. 

79 

d. 

4 

ATRC 

a. 

4 

b. 

51 

c. 

58 

d. 

l 

TAC 

a. 

3 

b. 

25 

c. 

25 

d. 

0 

AMC 

a. 

7 

b. 

117 

c. 

99 

d. 

11 

MATs 

a. 

0 

b, 

19 

c. 

11 

d. 

1 

ARDC  • 

a. 

2 

b. 

49 

c. 

34 

d. 

5 

82 


5.  If  you  have  informal  GENEKaL  OBJECTIVES  would  you  say  that: 

0  T  a.  (1)  All  (2)  Most  310  (3)  Few  133  (4)  None  0,  of  them  were 

R  0  given  to  you  by  higher  authority? 

AT  b.  (1)  All  2  (2)  Most  63.  (3)  Few  233  (4)  None  0,  of  them  were 

N  A  developed  by  your  organization  but  approved  by  higher  authority? 

D  L  c.  (1)  All  4  (2)  Most  101  (3)  Few  289  (4)  None  0,  of  them  were 

developed  by  your  organization  from  documents  or  data  provided  by  higner 
authority? 

d»  (1)  All  10  (2)  Most  (3)  Few  317  (4)  None  0,  of  tnem  were 

developed  by  your  organization  on  their  own  initiative? 


ADC 

a.(l) 

4 

(2) 

27 

(3) 

12 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

0 

(2) 

8 

(3) 

23 

(4) 

0 

c.(l) 

0 

(2) 

7 

(3) 

26 

(4) 

0 

6.(1) 

0 

(2) 

3 

(3) 

28 

(4) 

0 

SAC 

6.(1) 

3 

(2) 

60 

(3) 

20 

(4) 

0 

b.(l) 

0 

(2) 

11 

(3) 

41 

(4) 

0 

C.(l) 

1 

(2) 

12 

(3) 

50 

(4) 

0 

6.(1) 

0 

(2) 

6 

(3) 

54 

(4) 

0 

ATRC 

a.(l) 

4 

(2) 

55 

(3) 

25 

(4) 

0 

b.  (1 ) 

0 

(2) 

11 

(3) 

44 

(4) 

0 

c.(l) 

1 

(2) 

14 

(3) 

52 

(4) 

0 

6.(1) 

1 

(2) 

7 

(3) 

61 

(4) 

0 

TAC 

a.  (1) 

7 

(2) 

27 

(3) 

5 

(4) 

0 

b.  (1 ) 

0 

(2) 

l 

(3) 

17 

(4) 

0 

c.U) 

0 

(2) 

10 

(3) 

15 

(4) 

0 

6.(1) 

1 

(2) 

3 

(3) 

19 

(4) 

0 

AMC 

a.  (1) 

6 

(2) 

94 

(3) 

54 

(4) 

0 

b.(D 

2 

(2) 

20 

(3) 

85 

(4) 

0 

c.(l) 

2 

(2) 

41 

(3) 

100 

(4) 

0 

6.(1) 

4 

(2) 

24 

(3) 

108 

(4) 

0 

MATS 

a.(l) 

0 

(2) 

9 

(3) 

11 

(4) 

0 

b.  (1) 

0 

(2) 

3 

(3) 

13 

(4) 

0 

o.(l) 

0 

(2) 

6 

(3) 

12 

(4) 

0 

6.(1) 

2 

(2) 

4 

(3) 

10 

(4) 

0 

ARDC 

a.  (1) 

2 

(2) 

39 

(3) 

28 

(4) 

b.  (1) 

0 

(2) 

11 

(3) 

31 

(4) 

0 

c.(l) 

0 

(2) 

11 

(3) 

36 

(4) 

0 

6.(1) 

2 

(2) 

12 

(3) 

39 

(4) 

0 

6.  If  you  have  informal  SPECIFIC  0EJECTIVES  would  you  say  that: 

Q  T  a.  (1)  All  21,  (2)  Most  231  (3)  Few  218  (4)  None  0.,  of  tnem  were 

R  0  given  to  you  by  ni  .,her  authority? 

AT  b.  (1)  All  13.  (2)  Most  81  (3)  Few  224  (4)  None  £,  of  them  were 

N  A  developed  by  your  organization  but  approved  by  higher  authority? 

D  L  c.  (1)  All  10,  (2)  Most  12^2  (3'  Few  272  (4)  None  0,  of  tnem  were 

developed  by  your  organization  from  documents  or  data  provided  by  higner 
authority? 

d.  (1)  All  _8  (2)  Most  101  (3)  Few  2^7  (4)  None  0C  of  them  were 

developed  by  your  organization  on  tneir  own  intiative? 
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ADC 

a.(l) 

0 

(2) 

21 

(3) 

18 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

1 

(2) 

5 

(3) 

24 

(4) 

0 

C.(l) 

0 

(2) 

13 

(3) 

22 

(4) 

0 

d.(l) 

1 

(2) 

6 

(3) 

27 

(4) 

0 

SAG 

a.(l) 

5 

(2) 

53 

(3) 

26 

(4) 

0 

b.(l) 

1 

(2) 

10 

(3> 

40 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

0 

(2) 

21 

(3) 

47 

(4) 

0 

d.(l) 

0 

(2) 

9 

(3) 

55 

(4) 

0 

ATRC 

a.(l) 

4 

(2) 

48 

(3) 

33 

(4) 

0 

b.(l) 

2 

(2) 

14 

(3) 

41 

(4) 

0 

c.(l) 

5 

(2) 

17 

(3) 

45 

(45 

0 

d.(l) 

2 

(2) 

17 

(3) 

51 

(4) 

0 

TAC 

a.(l) 

4 

(2) 

15 

(3) 

lk 

(4) 

0 

Mi) 

2 

(2) 

4 

(3) 

15 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

0 

(2) 

8 

(3) 

17 

(4) 

0 

d.(l) 

0 

(2) 

6 

(3) 

18 

(4) 

0 

AMC 

a.(l) 

4 

(2) 

58 

(3) 

82 

(4) 

0 

b.(l) 

6 

(2) 

37 

(35 

8? 

(4) 

0 

Ml) 

4 

(2) 

42 

(3J 

98 

(4) 

0 

d.  (1), 

3 

(2) 

38 

(3) 

98 

(4) 

0 

MATS 

a.(l) 

1 

(2) 

9 

(3) 

13 

(4) 

0 

b.(l) 

0 

(2) 

2 

(3)  * 

12 

(4) 

0 

c.(l) 

l 

(2) 

3 

(3) 

12 

,<4) 

0 

d.(l) 

0 

(2) 

8 

(3) 

•'  9 

(4) 

0 

ARDC 

a.  (1) 

3 

(2) 

29 

(3) 

33 

(4) 

0 

b.  (1) 

l 

(2) 

9 

(35 

28 

(4) 

0 

c.(l) 

0 

(2) 

19 

(3) 

32 

(4) 

0 

d.(l) 

2 

(2) 

17 

(3) 

41 

(4) 

0 

If  you  have 

informal 

SPECIFIC 

OBJECTIVES 

sc  you  use  them  in  any  way  to 

compute  tne 

resources  requii'ed 

to  accomplish  these 

OBJECTIVES? 

GRAND 

TOTAL 

593  Yes 

62  No 

• 

ADC 

48 

3 

SAC 

101 

11 

ATOC 

96 

14 

TAC 

48 

1 

AMC 

196 

26 

MATS 

29 

2 

ARDC 

74 

5 

If  you  have  SPECIFIC 

OBJECTIVES  do  vou 

use  tnem  in 

computing  your  budget 

GRAND  TOTAL 

457  Yes 

66.  No 

140  Not  Applicable 

ADC 

39 

2 

7 

SAC 

59 

14 

43 

ATRC 

84 

10 

15 

TAC 

39 

1 

11 

AMC 

160 

27 

36 

84 


8. r  (cont) 
MATS 
ARDC 


1 

11 


23 

55 


21 


9. 

Are 

any  of  these  OBJECTIVES  used  by  higher 

an t nor 

ity 

to  measure  tne  pro- 

gross  of  your  organization? 

0  T 

a. 

(164) 

All  of  tne  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES. 

R  0 

b. 

(345) 

Part  of  the 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES. 

A  T 

c. 

(  47) 

None  of  tne 

GENERAL  OBJECTIVES. 

N  A 

d. 

(199) 

All  of  tne  SFECIFIC  OBJECTIVES. 

D  L 

e. 

(339) 

Part  of  the  SFECIFIC  OBJ 

ECTIVES. 

f. 

(  5D 

None  of  the 

SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES. 

ADC 

A. 

11  b.  28 

C.  3 

d. 

ii 

e. 

25 

f. 

5 

SAC 

a. 

31  b.  66 

c.  2 

d. 

42 

e. 

57 

f. 

4 

ATRC 

a. 

35  b.  58 

c.  6 

d. 

30 

t. 

6l 

f. 

4 

TAG 

a. 

18  b.  24 

c.  4 

d. 

18 

e. 

23 

f. 

4 

AMC 

a. 

51  b.  118 

c.  2G 

d. 

54 

e. 

115 

f. 

14 

MAI'S 

>  a. 

6  b.  12 

c.  5 

d. 

3 

e. 

17 

f. 

4 

ARDC 

a. 

18  b.  49 

C.  7 

d. 

19 

e. 

48 

f. 

6 

10. 

Do  you  assign  OBJECTIVES  to  your  subordinate  organizations? 

GRAND  TOTAL 

627  Ye s 

49  No 

ADC 

42 

8 

SAC 

1.10 

8 

ATRG 

111 

2 

XAC 

4? 

6 

AMC 

211 

li 

MATS 

29 

2 

ARDC 

75 

12 

11. 

Are 

those 

OBJECTIVES  assigned  to  your 

subordina te 

organizations 

G  T 

a. 

(  25) 

All  GENERAL 

OBJECTIVES? 

R  0 

b. 

(  4D 

All  SPECIFIC 

OBJECTIVES? 

A  T 

c. 

(110) 

Mostly  GENERAL? 

N  A 

d. 

(209) 

Mostly  SPECI 

FIG? 

C  L 

e. 

(210) 

About  half  GNERAL  and  half  l 

SPECIFIC? 

ADC 

a. 

2  b.  3 

C.  10 

d. 

15 

e. 

17 

SAC 

a. 

1  b.  7 

c.  5 

d. 

59 

e. 

40 

ATRC 

a. 

2  b.  0 

c.  28 

d. 

37 

k. 

37 

TAG 

a. 

3  b.  3 

c.  9 

a. 

19 

t. 

16 

AMC 

a. 

14  b.  15 

c.  37 

d. 

57 

t. 

81 

MATS 

a. 

0  b.  2 

c.  9 

a. 

5 

fc. 

13 

ARDC 

a. 

4  b.  6 

c.  14 

a. 

26 

26 

85 


12.  Do  you  use: 

0  T  a.  (309)  all  of  ' 

R  0  b.  (306)  part  of 
AT  c.  (13)  none  of 

N  A  these  OBJECTIVES  in  measuring  the  progress  of  your  subordinate  organizn- 
D  L  tior.s? 


ADC 

A. 

15 

b. 

29 

c. 

0 

SAC 

a. 

85 

b. 

49 

c. 

•J 

ATRC 

s. 

57 

b. 

48 

c. 

1 

TAC 

8. 

24 

b. 

25 

c. 

1 

AKC 

a. 

103 

b. 

100 

c. 

6 

MATS 

a. 

12 

b. 

15 

c. 

1 

ARDC 

A. 

33 

b. 

42 

c. 

4 

SECTION  III 
PART  3 
GENERAL 


1.  Do  you  have  a  SINGLE  DOCUMENT  written  for  tne  specific  purpose  of  inform¬ 
ing  you  of  the  OBJECTIVES  of  your  next  higher  organization? 

GRANT  TOTAL  394  Yes  328  No 


ADC 

21 

30 

SAC 

70 

55 

ATRC 

62 

60 

TAC 

26 

3i 

AMC 

147 

94 

MATS 

16 

14 

ARDC 

52 

44 

2. 

Do  you  believe 

that 

tae  document 

referred  to  in  No.l  above  is: 

G  T 

a. 

(189) 

Vitally  necessary  to 

your 

organization? 

R  0 

b. 

(395) 

Helpful 

to 

your  organ izat 

ion? 

A  T 

c. 

(  43) 

Not 

needed 

at  ail? 

N  A 

D  L 

ADC 

a. 

9 

b. 

30 

c. 

0 

SAC 

a. 

31 

b. 

66 

c. 

11 

ATRC 

a. 

31 

b. 

87 

c. 

4 

TAC 

a. 

23 

b. 

26 

c. 

*» 

X 

AMC 

a. 

66 

b. 

137 

c. 

13 

MATS 

a. 

8 

b. 

13 

c. 

15 

ARDC 

a. 

21 

b. 

58 

c. 

9 

86 


3. 


If  the  answer  to  No.  i  abo/e  is  *No*,  do  you  know  what  the  OBJECTIVES 
of  your  next  tr-  rher  organiiation  are? 


GRAND  TOTAL 

ADC 

SAC 

ATRC 

TAC 

AMC 

MATS 

ARDG 


organisation  are? 

j27  Yes  32  No 

31  2 

60  3 

59  7 

19  11 

100  8 

15  1 

43  4 


4.-  Do  you  believe  that  it  is: 


G  T 

a. 

(352) 

Vitally  neces 

sary  to 

your  organization? 

R  0 

b. 

(327) 

Helpful  to  your  organization? 

A  T 

c. 

(  XI) 

Not  neeced  at 

all*? 

N  A 

for 

you  to 

know  trie  OBJECTIVES 

of  your 

next  higher  - 

D  L 

ADC 

a. 

22  b. 

26 

c; 

1 

SAC 

a. 

59 

54 

c. 

3 

ATRC 

a. 

66  b. 

ji 

c. 

0 

TAC 

a. 

29  b. 

23 

c. 

3  - 

AMC 

ft. 

122  b. 

107 

c. 

l  1 

MATS 

a. 

12  b. 

16 

c. 

1 

ARDC 

a. 

42  b. 

50 

c. 

2 

5.  Do  you  relieve  tnat  a  -written  statement  of  the  OBJECTIVES  of  your  organ 
ization  is: 

G  T  a.  (366)  Vitally  necessary  to  your  organization? 

R  0  b.  (340)  Helpful  to  your  organization? 


A  T 

c. 

(  21) 

Mot  needed  et 

all? 

N.  A 

for  managing  youi 

operations. 

D  L 

ADC 

a. 

17 

b. 

34  c„ 

0 

SAC 

a. 

79 

b. 

42  c. 

5 

ATRC 

a. 

65 

b. 

54  c. 

2 

TAC 

a. 

23 

b. 

32  c. 

3 

AMC 

a. 

132 

b. 

106  c. 

5 

MATS 

a. 

lu 

b. 

16  c. 

X, 

ARDC 

a. 

3° 

b. 

55 

5 

6. 

Do  you  believe  that  all  organizations 

shoulc 

OBJECTIVES 

to  their  subordinate  organi 

zatiorl 

G  T 

66l  Yes 

58  No 

R  0 

a. 

(  62) 

Should 

these  be  SPECIFIC? 

A  T 

b. 

(100) 

Should 

tney  be 

GENERAL? 

N  A 
D  L 


c.  (499)  Both? 
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(cont) 

ACC 

a. 

6 

46  Yea 
b. 

9 

4  No 

c» 

31 

SAC 

a. 

21 

116  Yes 
b. 

14 

10  No 

c. 

82 

AWC 

a. 

4 

107  Yes 

b. 

20 

il  No 

c. 

85 

TAG 

a. 

6 

50  Yes 

b. 

5 

No 

c. 

6 

39 

AMC 

a. 

19 

228  Yes 

b. 

34 

13  No 

c. 

175 

MAOS 

a. 

0 

28  Yes 
b. 

1 

3  No 

c. 

26 

ARJDC 

a. 

8 

86  Yes 
b. 

17 

11  No 

c. 

61 

88 
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